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PREFACE 


THE Franciscan letters and related documents published in this volume in 
English for the first time describe in detail the critical Pueblo Indian revolt of 
1696 in New Mexico as related by the missionaries at the pueblo missions 
where they lived side-by-side with their Indian charges: the prelude to the 
revolt, the warnings by the missionaries of impending revolt, the bloody re- 
volt, its suppression, and the subsequent reestablishment of the missions. The 
quelling of the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696 by the Spaniards and their Indian 
allies was a crucial turning point in the history of the region. 

New Mexico had been founded and settled as a Spanish colony in 1598, and 
the early decades of the seventeenth century witnessed a period of phenomenal 
success by the Franciscan missionaries sent there. Toward the middle of the 
century, however, oppressive treatment of the Indians by unscrupulous Span- 
ish governors, compounded by economic hardships, weakened respect for all 
Spanish authority and led to constant hostile acts and plotting by rebellious 
Pueblo Indian leaders. In 1680 a secretly planned and well-executed general 
Pueblo Indian revolt took place, and the Spaniards who survived the bloody 
massacre fled southward to El Paso del Río del Norte. For twelve years the 
Indians held New Mexico as their own, and virtually every vestige of Spanish 
religious worship (with the dramatic exception at Zufii, referred to below) was 
systematically destroyed. In 1692, Governor Diego de Vargas led a military 
expedition into New Mexico that met virtually no resistance, convincing him 
that he could return and reconquer the region for Spain. The following year he 
returned with a small but well-equipped army, a band of Franciscan mission- 
aries, and over one thousand colonists, and after a bloody battle at Santa Fe the 
region appeared to be restored to Spanish rule. But hostile Pueblo Indian lead- 
ers, recalling their decisive victory in 1680, plotted secretly and awaited an- 
other opportunity. In the spring of 1696 they believed that the opportunity 
was at hand. The revolt erupted on June 4 of that year with the murder of five 
Franciscan missionaries and more than a score of residents at the missions. This 
time the rebellion lacked unified leadership, reflecting the factional differences 
that had developed among the key Pueblo Indian leaders since their successful 
revolt of 1680, and after a bloody six months' war of attrition, peace was re- 
stored, the Indians returned to their abandoned pueblos from the mesas and 
mountains to which they had withdrawn, and the missions were gradually 
reestablished. 

The documents translated in this volume illustrate dramatically the diff- 
cult role of the Franciscan missionaries, as preachers of the Gospel of Christ, 
frontline emissaries of peace, and brave frontiersmen, in the conduct of 
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Spanish-Indian relations in New Mexico in the colonial period. The conflict 
between the teachings of the Franciscan missionaries and those of the Pueblo 
Indian medicine men, the feared and respected protectors and custodians of 
the secrets of their ancient worship of the gods of the powers of nature, whose 
teachings were ever present in the hearts and minds of the Indians, is vividly 
illustrated in these letters of the Franciscan missionaries. This struggle for the 
minds and souls of the Pueblo Indian people was a powerful underlying force 
in shaping the destiny of this isolated frontier outpost on Spanish North 
America’s vast and precarious “rim of Christendom.” The documents describe 
the tireless efforts of the missionaries at their missions and the real hardships 
they suffered, providing a candid, first-hand view of their successes and fail- 
ures in converting the Pueblo Indians to the Christian way of life, and of the 
New Mexican scene in general as they viewed it during those years. In addi- 
tion, the documents show the importance of the missions as peace-keeping 
defensive outposts and of the role of the missionaries as the agents of peaceful 
diplomacy for the civil authorities. 

The remodeled adobe Franciscan mission churches of New Mexico as seen 
today, originally built by the missionaries and the Christianized mission In- 
dians, evoke a serene and pastoral era of romance, for the old mission churches 
were and are, in their simple beauty, a wondrous expression of Spain's Christian 
spirit of that era and of the zeal and dedication of the missionaries. Eleanor B. 
Adams aptly reminds us, however, of the human side of the story, so vividly 
portrayed in the documents translated in the following pages, when she 
writes, "Those who have leafed through the thousands of dusty folios pre- 
served in the archives and libraries of Spain and Mexico cannot feel that roman- 
tic idealization of a very human history is either necessary or advisable.” There 
is, indeed, a tendency on the part of many popular writers to minimize the 
daily perils and struggles for survival on this remote and hostile frontier as 
it existed some three hundred years ago—conditions “which often brought 
out the worst in men, and could also inspire the loftiest and most unselfish 
efforts." ' 

Of the more than ninety documents in English translation included in this 
volume, over 75 percent deal specifically with the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696 
and the events surrounding it. They reveal for the first time in print, as re- 
corded in the original documents themselves, the stark realities of those per- 
ilous and dramatic days when the future of New Mexico hung in the balance 
and when its history might have been quite different had the rebel Pueblo In- 
dian chieftains and medicine men won the day. They include the letters of Fray 
Francisco de Vargas, the custodian, to his missionary companions; the letters 
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of the missionaries written to him in reply; the exchange of correspondence, 
and clash in views, between Fray Francisco de Vargas and the governor, Don 
Diego de Vargas; reports and correspondence to and from superior authorities 
in Mexico City and Querétaro; and other closely related documents. 

To place the story of the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696 in perspective within 
the reconquest period, I have included translations of selected documents for 
the years immediately preceding and following the revolt. Those for the year 
1692 record the reestablishment of jurisdiction over the abandoned Pueblo 
missions by the three Franciscan chaplains who accompanied Governor Vargas 
on his first expedition to reconquer New Mexico, which met no Pueblo Indian 
resistance, in the summer and fall of that year. Those for 1693—94 relate to 
Vargas’s colonizing expedition in the fall of 1693, which met resistance at 
Santa Fe, and the discouraging wait by the missionaries to be assigned to their 
designated missions; the victory by the Spaniards; and the eventual assign- 
ment of the missionaries to some of the missions ten months later in the fall of 
1694. The documents for the last six months of 1696 and for 1697 include the 
custodians letters and reports to superiors in New Spain describing the tragic 
results of the revolt for the missions, the orders and decrees sent by them in 
reply granting assistance to the missions, and correspondence of Governor 
Vargas to the viceroy on the subject. 

The bulk of the translations have been made from photostatic facsimiles of 
the original documents in the Biblioteca Nacional de México, Mexico City, 
and the Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Spain. The Franciscan documents 
in the Biblioteca Nacional are remnants of the archive of the Convento Grande 
de San Francisco de México. The photostats I used are those preserved in the 
Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. Those 
from Mexico were made for the Library of Congress under the direction of 
France V. Scholes, and those from Spain were made under the direction of 
Roscoe R. Hill and Lansing B. Bloom. A few of the translations are from 
Vargas's original journals preserved in the Spanish Archives of New Mexico, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico; from sections of Vargas journals which found their 
way to the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, as a part of the Ritch 
Collection; from transcripts of sections of Vargas journal from the Archivo 
General de la Nación, Mexico City, and in the Bolton Collection of the Ban- 
croft Library, Berkeley, California; from photostats of contemporary copies of 
Vargas' journals from the Archivo General de Indias in the Manuscripts Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress; and from photostats of documents from the 
Archives of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

The original Franciscan letters and reports for the period preserved in the 
Biblioteca Nacional de México were translated by me from photostats of 
the original letters and reports written and signed in the handwriting of the 
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Franciscan friars who wrote them in New Mexico. In view of the idiosyncracies 
of their penmanship, spelling, abbreviations, flourishes, and individual style, 
the textual reading of these letters was itself a fascinating adventure. Available 
contemporary handwritten copies of some of the originals, written for official 
purposes in New Spain, also preserved in the Biblioteca Nacional, were useful 
to me in filling in a few damaged spots in the original documents. 

In translating the documents, for which I alone assume responsibility, I 
have attempted to establish a degree of consistency and clarity. When proper 
names appear, sometimes in a variety of alternate spellings, I have used wher- 
ever possible the accepted modern spelling. Abbreviations which would be 
awkward or unclear in translation are spelled out in full in the English transla- 
tion. Since the documents have very little or no punctuation at all in most 
cases, I felt justified in bringing some order out of chaos while attempting to 
retain the flavor of the original writings. Spanish words common in English 
usage, such as cabildo, plaza, patio, presidio, sierra, mesa, tortilla, and the 
like, have been retained without change or explanation. 

In the development of this study I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, the inspiring pioneer of Spanish Borderlands studies, 
who introduced me, when I was one of his graduate students at the University 
of California, Berkeley, to the rich mine of original documents on the Vargas 
period in New Mexico history that he had uncovered in Mexican archives, 
documents that no American historian had previously investigated, and which 
he encouraged me to explore. I also wish to express special appreciation to Dr. 
France V. Scholes, on the faculty of the University of New Mexico at the time, 
who assisted me in my study of Franciscan documents relating to seventeenth- 
century New Mexico from the archives of Mexico, a subject on which his 
knowledge was unequaled. Others who were helpful include Dr. Ignacio 
Rubio Mañé of the Archivo General, Mexico City; Dr. John L. Kessell, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico; and members of the staffs of the Manuscripts Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; the Coronado Collection, University 
of New Mexico Library, Albuquerque; the Ayer Collection, Newberry Library, 
Chicago; the Rich Collection, Huntington Library, San Marino; and the State 
Records Center and Archives, Santa Fe. 


J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 
Washington, D.C. 
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Rarely does one see them {the Pueblo Indians} traveling, one or two by themselves, 
even though the journey might be a long one, when they are not singing all the way about 
the happy or sad events of war and peace and other things that happened to their elders 
which they enjoyed when they were free, from which tt is clear that their desire to return 
to their former freedom is ever present. 


—Juan de Villagutierre y Sotomayor, relator of the Council of the Indies, 
Madrid, Spain, "Historia de la conquista, Pérdida y restauración de . . . la 
Nueva México . . . ," MS written about 1703. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


THE Pueblo Indian revolt in New Mexico in 1696 was the last serious effort by 
the Pueblo Indian medicine men and war chiefs, and their embattled warriors, 
to drive out the Spaniards. The Spanish victory was the final stage in securing 
the reconquest and the permanence of the Spanish settlements in northern 
New Mexico. It was also the ending of an era and the beginning of another. In 
the eighteenth century the Franciscan missions were no longer at the center of 
Indian policy. In a new era of secularism, frontier defense focused more on new 
policies for dealing with the destructive inroads of the outlying tribes of 
Apaches, Navajos, Utes, and Comanches. 

Isolated from the urban influences of the large cultural centers far to the 
south, the Hispanic people managed to survive in a barren and impoverished 
land that provided a meager existence. They developed a remarkable degree of 
self-sufficiency and remained in many respects close to the spirit of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century Spain. Those centuries were Spains Golden Age of 
civilization—in art, literature, architecture, science, and the humanities. It 
was an era in which Catholic religious unity, in thought and action, pervaded 
Hispanic society at all levels. The Spanish crown and the Catholic church were 
all-powerful in Spain. These influences and forces of unity dominated the cul- 
tural and political direction of Spain's empire in America for over two centuries 
and were reflected on the most remote frontiers of settlement. 

In New Mexico, from the beginning and throughout nearly the entire colo- 
nial period, the missionaries were all Franciscan friars. They found a large 
number of Indian nations whose people resided in permanent villages, or 
pueblos, which became the nuclei of Franciscan Indian missions, in the midst 
of which the Spanish settlements were planted. But the task of the mission- 
aries to Christianize the natives, which was their primary goal, was never 
finished, because the Pueblo Indians were strongly wedded to their religious 
beliefs, based on the mysterious powers of nature, which dominated every as- 
pect of their lives. Although outwardly they appeared to accept the Christian 
teachings of the Spanish missionaries, inwardly they clung to the religion of 
their ancestors, influenced by their medicine men, the chosen protectors of 
their ancient beliefs and rites. The key protagonists in this clash of civiliza- 
tions, therefore, were the Pueblo Indian priests and "sorcerers," the zealous 
protectors of their religion, supported by loyal war chiefs and warriors, and the 
Franciscan missionaries, who preached the gospel of Christ, protected by 
Spanish arms. 

To understand the reasons for the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696, which was 
preceded by the more devastating one of 1680, it is necessary to recognize the 
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basic clash of religious beliefs that occurred with the zealous efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to stamp out the old Indian religious practices— "idolatry," “witch- 
craft," "the work of the devil." Other factors—subjection to Spanish gov- 
ernment rule, economic exploitation, the meager resources of the land for 
subsistence, the severe droughts and starving times, and the bad example of 
some of the Spanish civil authorities—compounded the problem and led to 
distrust, suspicion, and conflict. The Pueblo Indian leaders blamed the Span- 
iards and the new religion they brought with them for the severe droughts and 
bitter winters that visited the region, which appeared to them to be more fre- 
quent than usual in the last half of the seventeenth century. Governor Diego de 
Vargas, in recording one of his harangues directed to a band of Pueblo Indian 
rebels in 1694, wrote: "They answered with a thousand blasphemies . . . 
among the diabolical reasons they gave, one was that their god, the devil, pro- 
vided them with food and enabled them to have an abundance of corn.” ' 


The Discovery and Conquest of New Mexico 


New Mexico was discovered by Spaniards more or less by accident fewer than 
twenty years after the conquest of Mexico by Hernan Cortéz, and in his genera- 
tion. In 1528 an expedition of five ships, following an unsuccessful voyage 
from the West Indies to Florida, was shipwrecked on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Four bedraggled survivors, led by Alvar Núñez Cabeza de Vaca, wan- 
dered for eight years through what is now Texas and the southern fringe of 
New Mexico and Arizona. In 1536 they reached the northern frontier of New 
Spain and were escorted to Mexico City to report their experiences. To quote 
Herbert E. Bolton, “These four castaways were the real great European pio- 
neers of the great Southwest. First to see New Mexico and Arizona, they fur- 
nished the immediate cause of the discovery and conquest of the Pueblo 
Indians." ? 

In Mexico City, Cabeza de Vaca reported that he had met Indians who told 
him there were cities in the north inhabited by thousands of Indians who had 
great wealth and lived in large, many-storied houses— "another Mexico." The 
viceroy followed up on this information, and in 1539 Fray Marcos de Niza was 
chosen to lead a small exploratory expedition into New Mexico. The informa- 
tion he brought back kept the illusion alive that there were fabulous cities of 
great wealth in the Pueblo Indian country. In 1540 the viceroy dispatched to 
the region a full-scale expedition led by Francisco Vásquez de Coronado. Five 


1. Vargas's journal, March 8, 1694, AGN, Historia, tomo 39. See Bibliography for list of abbreviations 
used in the notes. 
2. Herbert E. Bolton, Coronado, Knight of Pueblos and Plains, xo. 
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Franciscan missionaries accompanied the expedition. After establishing his 
base in the center of the Pueblo Indian country, Coronado and his men traveled 
great distances into the surrounding area, but none of the reported fabulous 
cities and great wealth were found. After two years of fruitless effort the con- 
quistador and his followers returned to New Spain. Although the purpose of the 
expedition was not accomplished, in the course of their explorations Coronado 
and his companion were the first Europeans to traverse the vast area between 
Kansas and northern Arizona.’ 

It was forty years before the next expedition into New Mexico was orga- 
nized. As the frontier of New Spain advanced northward, interest renewed in 
the Pueblo Indian country. Meanwhile, in view of the oppressive characteris- 
tics of the old-style military conquests of the early conquistadores in America, 
and after the passage of several decrees, the Royal Ordinances of 1573 defined 
more precisely the policies to be followed in making new discoveries and 
settlements in Indian lands, with emphasis on peaceful conquest. The defini- 
tive ordinances of 1573 do not use the word cozquest, using instead the word 
pacification. These new conditions of exploration and settlement prevailed 
thereafter as the letter of the law, at least, and tempered the plans of greedy 
adventurers. So it was that Fray Agustín Rodríguez, a Franciscan lay brother, 
in 1581 obtained the viceroy's permission to investigate New Mexico. He was 
accompanied by Francisco Sánchez Chamuscado, a small group of soldiers and 
Indian servants, and two other friars. For almost a whole year much of the area 
that had been explored by Coronado was retraced. The return of the expedi- 
tion, with the news of finding a large number of pueblos with a high degree of 
civilization, created a sensation in Mexico. Antonio de Espejo also led a small 
expedition in the fall of 1582 and returned home ten months later with prom- 
ising reports. 

The reports of the Rodríguez-Chamuscado expedition led the Spanish 
crown and the Council of the Indies to issue a royal cédula on April 19, 1583, 
authorizing the pacification and colonization of New Mexico. It was decreed 
that arrangements must be made at no cost to the crown and in conformity 
with the laws of 1573, which were now to receive a major test, since the con- 
quest of New Mexico was the first great venture of this nature attempted under 
the code.‘ The delays in selecting a leader for the colonizing expedition in- 
spired two illegal expeditions to the Pueblo country in 1590 and 1595, both 
unsuccessful. Finally, Don Juan de Ofiate was selected. An international ob- 
jective that influenced the timing of the enterprise was to establish a defensive 


3. Bolton, Coronado, 68, 69, 352. 
4. George P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Don Juan de Oñate, Colonizer of New Mexico, 1595—1628, I, 4. 
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outpost to protect northern New Spain from encroachments by envious Euro- 
pean rivals.’ 

The Oñate expedition was successful in establishing a permanent colony in 
what was already known as the center of the populous Pueblo Indian country. 
In perspective, Ofiate’s contribution to the history of North America was his 
establishment of a permanent European colony in this distant corner of the 
Spanish Empire, a new center for the exploration of the region, and his open- 
ing of a challenging new opportunity for the conversion of many thousands of 
Indians to Christianity. 

Oñate set out from Mexico on January 26, 1598, with a caravan of 129 
soldier-colonists, many of whom took their families, eighty-three wagons and 
carts drawn by mules and oxen, hundreds of horses, and some seven thousand 
head of cattle, sheep, and goats driven on foot. Ten Franciscan missionaries 
accompanied the expedition. On reaching the Pueblo Indian country, Oñate 
was received in apparent friendship by the Indians, and at a number of the 
pueblos he and the Franciscan father commissary staged great ceremonies 
where Indian chiefs swore allegiance as subjects of the Spanish crown and the 
Catholic church and became citizens of the Spanish Empire. On July 11, 
Oñate founded the first Spanish capital in New Mexico on the east bank of the 
Río Grande and named it San Juan de los Caballeros. Later the camp was 
moved to nearby Yunque, which was named San Gabriel, on the left bank of 
the Chama where it flows into the Río Grande. San Gabriel remained the capi- 
tal of New Mexico until Governor Pedro de Peralta, Onate’s successor, founded 
Santa Fe in 1610.° 

The colonists saw little or no evidence of real wealth in New Mexico, and 
there was much dissatisfaction. The unrest continued for a decade, as Oñate 
and his lieutenants neglected the colony while absent on exploratory expedi- 
tions for months at a time.’ 

In the course of Ofiate's explorations a tragic incident occurred at Acoma in 
early December, 1598. A group of Spanish soldiers stopped there to seek food 
supplies. As the Spaniards approached the steep cliffs of the pueblo, Juan 
Zaldivar and twelve of his men were attacked by surprise and killed. This 
bloody disaster was a serious blow to Spanish authority. A general meeting was 
called by the governor to make plans for the punishment of Acoma. It was 
Ojnate’s first test of the meaning of peaceful conquest and “just war" under the 
Royal Ordinances of 1573. There were different interpretations in defining a 
“just war,” and in seventeenth-century New Mexico some military governors 
ignored the laws. Later, in the days of Governor Vargas, the Franciscan mis- 


s. Ibid., 1, 16-34. 
6. Ibid., 1, 14, 17, 337-62. 
7. Ibid., I, 24-26, 30-31; Il, 746-60, 1010-35. 
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sionaries generally supported his wars against rebel and apostate Indians as 
"just wars."? In reviewing the case against Acoma, it was considered that 
Spanish law could be applied since the pueblo had sworn obedience and vas- 
salage to the Spanish crown, and the people were therefore royal subjects. The 
friars were consulted for their opinions, and the commissary and his colleagues 
outlined the requirements for a just war. Punishment of transgressors of the 
law and the preservation of peace were defined as justification for war, and 
Oñate made arrangements for a punitive expedition to Acoma. An army of 
seventy soldiers left for the pueblo on January 12, 1599. They were met by 
Indians ready for battle. The customary offer of peace was spurned, and after 
two days of bitter fighting, Acoma was captured. The pueblo was burned and 
laid waste, and seventy or eighty men and five hundred women and children 
were captured. The rest escaped or were killed. The Acomas were charged for 
the killing of Spaniards and for having failed to submit peacefully, and the 
captives were questioned, formally tried, and cruelly punished.? 

This drastic action quieted the Indians. At least no similar major acts of 
rebellion occurred for many decades thereafter. But the bitter memory was not 
easily forgotten by the Acomas, and they and Indian leaders at other pueb- 
los continued to resent the demands of Oñate and his officers for food and 
blankets. 

It was clear to Oñate that he needed reinforcements and food supplies to 
hold the province. He was successful in his appeal for help from the viceroy, 
and additional colonists and supplies were sent to New Mexico, but it was not 
sufficient to prevent the colony from enduring great hardships, and many of 
the Spaniards were completely disillusioned. Some proposed the abandonment 


8. There were different interpretations of the ordinances and other related laws governing Indian rela- 
tions in the colonial period, and up until the 1670s some arbitrary and irresponsible governors ignored or 
paid only lip service to them. In the 1690s, under the governorship of Diego de Vargas, the Franciscan 
missionaries were generally in agreement with him in his waging of “just wars" against defiant and apostate 
Indians who engaged in open rebellion against “the two majesties," church and state. Fray Isidro Félix de 
Espinosa, a veteran of the Texas missions and historian of the Missionary College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro, 
in his Crónica, written in 1748, after referring to authorities, including the illustrious Montenegro, presents 
a realistic appraisal of che type of situation that existed in New Mexico in the years covered by the documents 
translated below. He writes: "All of these agree that, in the missions chat were established by evangelization 
without armed protection, the missionaries lost their lives at the hands of the infidels or were forced to flee, 
and on the contrary, those who had good results and made progress were those who undertook to preach the 
gospel to them with sufficient escort and military protection to restrain the audacity of the barbarians. It is 
one thing to make war on them to convert them, which was never in anyone's mind; it is another thing to 
have arms in readiness for the defense and protection of the missions, to assure the goal of winning souls." 
The subject of this paragraph is well analyzed in detail in Lino Gómez Canedo, Evangelización y conquista, 
experiencia franciscana en bispanoamerica, 69—86. 

9. Hammond and Rey, Oñate, 1, 19—22, 428— 79. A dramatic first-hand account of the battle at Acoma 
may be found in the Historia de Nueva México, written in balladlike form by Captain Gaspar Pérez de Villa- 
gra, a participant in the battle, and published in Alcalá, Spain, in 1610. See the English translation by 
Gilberto Espinosa, History of New Mexico by Gaspar Pérez de Villagrá, Alcalá, 1619, 185—276. 
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of the province, and the viceroy and the king and his council seriously consid- 
ered withdrawal. Meanwhile, Ofiate persisted in his efforts to convince the 
viceroy to maintain the colony. ? 

As conditions worsened in New Mexico, Fray Lázaro Ximénez was sent to 
Mexico to explain in greater detail the critical situation and to plead for help. 
He returned to New Mexico early in 1608 with instructions to maintain the 
colony and await further advice from the viceroy. Then a veritable miracle oc- 
curred. In December, 1608, Fray Lázaro returned to Mexico City with the re- 
port that seven thousand natives had been baptized and that many others were 
ready for baptism. This favorable news, reinforced by other documents, was 
forwarded by the viceroy to the king. In 1609, King Philip III accepted the 
solution that New Mexico should be maintained as a missionary field at royal 
expense.'' The permanent Spanish occupation of New Mexico was assured. 
“The religious motive was one of the chief factors—if not the deciding fac- 
tor—which impelled the Spaniards to the course which they followed in New 
Mexico, at least to the end of the seventeenth century." " Throughout the cen- 
tury, from 1609 onwards, New Mexico became primarily a mission area. 


Civil Autbority and Society in New Mexico 


From the time of its discovery, the province of New Mexico formed a part of 
the viceroyalty of New Spain. Onate's desire was to be independent of super- 
visory authority by the viceroy and to be subject directly to the king and the 
Council of the Indies in Spain, but he failed in his effort. Under his successors 
full responsibility for the government of New Mexico was assumed by the vice- 
regal authorities of New Spain. Governors of the province were appointed by 
the viceroy, who exercised general supervision over military and civil admin- 
istration. The audiencia in Mexico City became the court of appeal, and it 
advised the viceroy on all matters of high policy concerning the province. In 
financial matters the viceroy and the officials of the royal treasury in Mexico 
City had control. The measure of control which the viceregal authorities were 
able to maintain over local administration in New Mexico varied from time to 
time, but at best it was ineffective because of distance, delays in communica- 


10. Hammond and Rey, Oñate, I, 30—31; II, 701—39, 980—835, 1036— 38. 

11. Ibid., I, 32—34; Il, 1104— 1105. 

12. Lansing B. Bloom, “Spain's Investment in New Mexico under the Hapsburgs," The Americas, I 
(1944): 9-10. 

13. Foranexcellent review of civil authority and society in seventeenth-century New Mexico, see France 
V. Scholes, "Civil Government and Society in New Mexico in the Seventeenth Century," New Mexico Histori- 
cal Review, X (1935): 71 — 111. See also Marc Simmons, Spanish Government in New Mexico, passim, and Oakah 
L. Jones, Jr., Los Paisanos, Spanish Settlers on tbe Northern Frontier of New Spain, 100, 129—32, and 1 36—65, 
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tion and action, and cases in which arbitrary and self-seeking provincial gover- 
nors were mere favorites of the viceroy or adventurers. 

When Pedro de Peralta was appointed governor to succeed Ofiate in 1609— 
10, administration of the province was thenceforth based on general colonial 
legislation and policy. Peralta and his successors had the usual rank and titles 
of governor and captain general. The governor and captain general held virtu- 
ally absolute authority in civil and military matters, and his official term of 
office was for three years. It was his function to promote the general advance- 
ment of the province, to secure the administration of justice, to defend the 
province, to protect the missions, and to protect the settled Pueblo Indians 
from abuse and exploitation. His powers were wide enough to permit an hon- 
est and energetic leader to maintain discipline and justice, or to make it pos- 
sible for a self-seeking official to become a local tyrant. On all important mat- 
ters he was expected to consult with the leaders of the clergy and the cabildo, 
the municipal government of the Villa of Santa Fe, the capital of the province. 

The local military establishment was small and loosely organized, for before 
1680 there was no regular presidio or paid garrison. The military force was 
composed of a group of professional soldier-citizens who received no regular 
salary from the crown but were granted encomiendas that enabled them to ob- 
tain revenue through stock raising, farming, and various forms of exploitation 
of Indian labor. The number of the encomendero-soldiers was set at thirty-five. 
In times of crisis, all able-bodied civilians were subject to military service. 

The governor and captain general was assisted in administering the prov- 
ince by the secretary of government and war, who was an active adviser as well 
as the notary who attested to all the official documents issued in the governor's 
name; his appointed local authorities and administrators of rural jurisdictions, 
called alcaldías; and the cabildo at Santa Fe. There were six to eight alcaldías, 
each under an alcalde mayor. The functions of the alcaldes mayores were of con- 
siderable importance, since they came into direct day-to-day contact with the 
Indian pueblos, the missions, and the estancias of the non-Indian population 
and were responsible directly to the governor for their actions. From about 
1660 onward it was customary to divide the province into two major adminis- 
trative districts known as the Rio Arriba and the Rio Abajo—the upper and 
lower portions of the Rio Grande valley and the neighboring districts. It ap- 
pears that the major reason for this division was the need for more adequate 
defense in the lower area, where Apache raiders were especially active. The 
governor personally administered the Rio Arriba, and his lieutenant governor 
took charge of the Rio Abajo. 

The cabildo consisted of four regidores, or councilmen, elected annually by 
the citizens, and two alcaldes ordinarios, or magistrates, elected by the coun- 
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cilmen; they were assisted by an alguacil, or bailiff, and a notary elected by 
them. All elections were subject to the confirmation of the governor. The 
cabildo had authority to make local ordinances, subject to the governor's ap- 
proval, and had criminal jurisdiction in certain local matters. Also, the ca- 
bildo had an influence that extended beyond the limits of the capital. It was the 
spokesman of the entire community both in pleas to the governor and in peti- 
tions to the viceroy and the king. Moreover, the governor was instructed to 
seek its advice on all matters of importance, so that it became a sort of advisory 
‘council for the entire province. In general, the cabildo represented the soldier- 
citizens, the dominant class in the community. It was the only form of demo- 
cratic self-government in the province. 

The colonists were always outnumbered by the native Indian population by 
approximately thirty to one in the area of Spanish settlement, which was con- 
centrated within a radius of roughly fifty to eighty miles north and south of 
Santa Fe along the Río Grande valley and a similar distance to the east and 
west. The total population of the colony was about 750 by 16230 and increased 
to about 2,900 in 1680."* As the number of Spaniards and mestizos slowly 
increased, especially during the second half of the century, small hamlets were 
formed and more farmlands were occupied where water, labor, and land were 
available. The more important rural areas were the valleys north and south of 
Santa Fe along and beyond the Rio Grande valley in the heart of the Pueblo 
Indian country. Before 1680 the population of the colony was a homogeneous, 
inbred group, as there was little to attract new colonists, since the agricultural 
resources were limited, trade was by barter, and minerals, except for salt, some 
lead, and a few minor ores, were not being exploited. The province was first 
and foremost a Franciscan mission field, and the Spanish population was there 
mostly to sustain and defend the missions. 

Among the colonists, those of predominantly Spanish blood dominated the 
patterns of social life and customs. In the beginning there was clearly a consid- 
erable number of Spanish-born citizens, with a handful of non-Spanish Euro- 
peans. By 1680 most of the population had been born in the province itself. 
Over the years, blood mixture was inevitable in an isolated community which 
lived as neighbors among sedentary Indians who outnumbered them and on 
whom they were dependent economically. Moreover, many of the first colo- 
nists were themselves mestizos. The colonists, therefore, although a homoge- 
neous group, were made up of Spanish-born Spaniards, American-born Span- 
iards, mestizos, and a variety of ethnic mixtures. The servants, muleteers, 
farm and ranch hands, and menial workers were mestizos, New Mexican and 
Mexican Indians, Negroes, mulattos, and a mixture of these in varying de- 


14. Jones, Los Paisanos, x10, 129. 
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grees of racial predominance. There was a high proportion of lower-class ele- 
ments and even some fugitives from justice. 

With the existence of a large proportion of persons of mixed blood, some 
obtained prominence who were referred to as mulato pardo, pardo, mestizo- 
amulatado, or mulato, including captains in the Spanish military forces and at 
least one alcalde mayor. From the mid-seventeenth century on there were 
Pueblo Indian leaders who were mestizos, mulattos, coyotes (mixture of Indian 
and mestizo), and Jobos (mixture of Negro and Indian) and there were /adinos 
among them who were quite proficient in speaking, reading, and writing in 
the Spanish language. There were some local admixtures across the whole 
spectrum. In general, however, social distinctions were simpler than those in 
New Spain. Certainly no difference was made between Spaniards and creoles, 
and the position of the mestizo in New Mexico was apparently better than in 
the more densely settled areas of New Spain. 

But despite the easy and free intermingling of classes, there was clearly a 
well-defined local aristocracy based on family, royal service, and worldly pos- 
sessions. The aristocrats’ wealth was greater than that of families of lesser social 
standing, the best lands were theirs, they had greater opportunities to engage 
in trade, and they received the best encomiendas. They were the true profes- 
sional servants of the crown, the small standing military force ready to provide 
military escort for the missionaries and to be at the beck and call of the gover- 
nor in leading forays against troublesome Indians. In the main they attempted 
to keep their blood pure, but against heavy odds. 

It must be kept in mind that New Mexico was a raw frontier outpost, and 
life in general was characterized by roughness and a lack of luxury and refine- 
ment. Among the mass of the colonists, folk life represented all of the virtues 
and vices of impoverished villagers anywhere in the western world in the sev- 
enteenth century, with the added trying obstacles and conditions of family life 
on a frontier. The common folk were predominantly illiterate, and there were 
no local schools for their education. Most of them lived and died in the prov- 
ince, with rare opportunities for contact with the outside world—especially 
for the women, whose experience was limited to their neighborhood, nearby 
farms and hamlets, and hearsay about the surrounding frontiers. The popula- 
tion of Santa Fe in the seventeenth century was probably never more than a few 
hundred. The residents represented a cross-section of all classes of society in 
the colony. 

The friars were the one really learned class in the community, and in private 
conversations with them and in the sermons they preached the people heard 
the best standards of speech in the province. A friar was usually a welcome 
visitor in the home, for he, like the governor, had seen other lands. Some of 
them brought the solace of medical skill and knowledge. Actually, the librar- 
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ies of some of the governors and Franciscan convents, though relatively small, 
contained a remarkably broad cross-section of well-known contemporary and 
traditional Spanish histories, literary works, devotional writings, and works of 
a politico-moralistic character, along with the supply of breviaries, choral 
books, and prayer books periodically sent up to che missions." 

The fundamental problems of political and religious experience were essen- 
tially the same in Santa Fe as in less isolated and more cultured centers. Heresy 
was just as great a sin there as in Mexico City— greater, perhaps, because the 
influence of unorthodoxy might be more immediate. Likewise, the basic prob- 
lems of the proper relations between church and state presented themselves in 
this struggling community with the same persistence. In 1626 the authority 
of the dread Inquisition was established there. 


Franciscan Administrative Organization 


Since the Spanish government after 1609 was committed to support New 
Mexico as a mission field, it was clear thenceforward that the administrators of 
the missionary work, the Franciscan order, the sole ecclesiastical authorities in 
the province, would play a dominant role parallel to that of the civil authori- 
ties. '^ The first superior of the Franciscans who entered New Mexico with 
Oñate had the title of commissary. In 1616 the Franciscan missions of New 
Mexico were raised to the status of custodia, custody, and the Franciscan supe- 
rior of the missionaries was named custodio, or custodian. The official title of 
the custody thenceforward was the Custody of the Conversion of Saint Paul of 
New Mexico. " 

The first Franciscan missionaries in New Spain had arrived from Spain in 
1523 and 1524. Other religious orders followed. Eventually the Franciscans 
were to become the sole group chosen for the advance into New Mexico. The 
Franciscan missionaries increased in number in New Spain, and in 1535 they 
were organized as the Province of the Holy Gospel (Santo Evangelio), with 
headquarters in Mexico City. As the northern frontier of New Spain advanced, 
additional Franciscan provinces and custodies were established. By the third 

15. See Eleanor B. Adams and France V. Scholes. "Books in New Mexico, 1598— 1680," New Mexico 
Historical Review, XVII (1942): 1—45. See also Eleanor B. Adams, "Two Colonial New Mexico Libraries, 
1704, 1776," ibid., XIX (1944): 135—67, and J. Manuel Espinosa, ed., and trans., First Expedition of 
Vargas into New Mexico, 1692, 202—203. 

16. The best secondary authorities on this subject are France V. Scholes, “Problems in the Early Eccle- 
siastical Hiscory of New Mexico," New Mexico Historical Review, VII (1932): 32—74, and Michael A. Mc- 
Closkey, O.F.M., The Formative Years of the Missionary College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro, 1683—1733. See also 
the introduction to Adams, Bishop Tamarón's Visitation, 1-33. 

17. Oñate had written in his journal in early August, 1598: “The Indians in their chapel venerate Saint 
Paul on the feast day of his conversion, and thus Saint Paul is considered as the patron saint of all New 


Mexico. . . . Thus these provinces are called the conversión evangélica, and they have the conversion of Saint 
Paul as their emblem." Hammond and Rey, Oñate, I, 325. 
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decade of the seventeenth century New Mexico was well established as a cus- 
tody of the Province of the Holy Gospel of New Spain. Most of the missionaries 
to New Mexico were recruited from Spanish-born volunteers from Spain, and 
until the end of the seventeenth century nearly all of them were born and edu- 
cated in Spain. 

The basic unit of Franciscan administration was the convent, where a group 
of friars lived under the guidance of a guardian. Over the entire order, com- 
prising all of the provinces, was the minister general, elected by the general 
chapter. To assist in the administration of Franciscan affairs in the Spanish 
overseas colonies, a Spanish commissary general for the Indies was appointed 
to reside in Madrid and to have supervision over all the Franciscan provinces in 
the Spanish Indies, subject to the minister general of the order. Within Amer- 
ica two lesser commissaries general were appointed, one for New Spain and one 
for Peru. 

The Franciscan custody did not have the status of a full-fledged province. It 
was, generally, a semi-independent administrative area, autonomous and self- 
governing in local affairs but still subject to the general control of the province 
of which it formed a part. The custody had its own chapter and its own com- 
mittee of definidores elected by the custodian, the local prelate of the group. In 
the New World new custodies came into existence along with the expansion of 
Franciscan enterprise. One by one, most of the custodies in New Spain reached 
provincial status. The only two that were established subject to the general 
supervision of the Province of the Holy Gospel and that did not attain full 
provincial status were the custodies of Tampico and New Mexico. The custody 
of New Mexico remained under the control of the Province of the Holy Gospel, 
and the election of the custodian always remained in the hands of the authori- 
ties of the province. 

In 1616 when the jurisdiction was raised to a custody, the first prelate ap- 
pointed with the title of custodian of New Mexico was Fray Estévan de Perea. 
In 1626, when Fray Alonso de Benavides became custodian, he was appointed, 
in addition, commissary of the Holy Office of the Inquisition for the province. 
Such wide authority gave the custodian great influence, so that, except for che 
civil governor of the province, he was the most powerful personage in New 
Mexico, and in some cases he was in reality more influential than the governor. 
The custodian in New Mexico was chief and leader of all che friars, directed 
their activities, and represented them, with the advice of his definidores in im- 
portant matters, in all their relations with the local civil authorities. He repre- 
sented, in relation to the custody, the same authority that the provincials en- 
joyed in their provinces. He was the prelate of the entire community, civil and 
ecclesiastical, for no bishop exercised active authority in New Mexico before 
the eighteenth century. Therefore, he enjoyed quasi-episcopal authority, as 
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granted by papal bulls. To him the Spanish residents of the colony paid tithes. 
He was ecclesiastical “judge ordinary" for the entire province.” 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Franciscan provinces in the 
northern part of New Spain were not greatly understaffed, yet they needed 
more missionaries if they were to advance much farther. To help meet this need 
it was proposed to set up missionary training colleges in New Spain, an idea 
pursued in New Spain and Spain by a friar of the Franciscan province of 
Michoacán, Fray Antonio Llinás. In October, 1681, the Council of the Indies, 
through the minister general and the commissary general of the Indies, autho- 
rized Father Llinás to gather twenty-four religious from the Spanish Franciscan 
provinces and to lead them into the country of pagan Indians in New Spain. 
The band was gathered in early March, 1682, and the site of the missionary 
college was determined to be the Convent of Santa Cruz de Querétaro. Royal 
authorization for the project of the Missionary College of Santa Cruz de Queré- 
taro was granted by a cédula of April 18, 1682, and another cédula of the same 
date instructed the Casa de Contratación to provide Father Llinás and the friars | 
of his party with their necessities and with passage to the Indies. The viceroy of | 
New Spain and all ecclesiastical and civil officials of the viceroyalty were or- | 
dered to do everything possible to aid in the enterprise. After various shifts in 
personnel, at least twenty-seven friars were in the band that departed from | 
Cádiz on March 4, 1683. At the end of May the missionaries were safe at Vera 
Cruz. By the fall of 1683 the group was established at the convent in Queré- 
taro. By that time seven additional volunteers joined the group from the 
Franciscan province of New Spain. The convent had never been intended to 
house more than fifteen friars, but there were now more than thirty in the 
crowded quarters there. 

The immediate superior of the missionary college was the Franciscan com- 
missary general of New Spain. The college was under the jurisdiction of a 
guardian, whose powers over his subjects were much akin to those ofa minister 
provincial in his province. The guardian or, in his absence, his vicar dis- 
patched missionaries both for preaching among the faithful and for missions 
among the pagans. Missionaries in established missions remained subject to 
the guardian. As soon as the bishops decided to place the diocesan clergy in | 
charge of any of these missions, the college missionaries were required to sur- 
render them without question. At no time were the missionaries of the college 
permitted to receive canonical title to any parish, but if the bishops permitted, | 
they might found friaries in the larger towns. These might be staffed with 


18. See France V. Scholes, Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659— 1670; and France V. Scholes and Lans- 
ing B. Bloom, “Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598— 1629," New Mexico Historical Review, XIX. 
(1944): 319-36, and XX (1945): 58—82. 
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other friars, for the college missionaries must always push ahead into new 
pagan country. Whenever they went into pagan country, the missionaries en- 
tered under the leadership of the commissary or custodian of the missions. ° 

The history of the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro from 1683 to 1697 
divides into two periods. In the first period, between 1683 and 1690, the em- 
phasis in the college work was on missions among the faithful in Spanish com- 
munities, with only incidental attention to missions among the pagans. But in 
the early 1680s the college made an attempt to obtain an assignment to a defi- 
nite field of labor among pagan Indians. This occurred when the remnant of 
Spaniards and loyal Indians was forced to return to El Paso and remain there 
following the Pueblo revolt of 1680 in New Mexico. At that time the college 
made its request, as the Franciscans had gathered the loyal Indians in a few 
missions in the El Paso district. The Franciscan commissary general refused 
the services of the Querétaro friars because he was concerned that they should 
confine themselves to their successful work among the faithful. In fact, from 
1686 to the early 1690s requests for missionaries to preach missions among the 
faithful constantly increased to such a degree that there was scarcely present at 
the college the minimum number of friars required to sustain monastic rou- 
tine. Thenceforward, however, the missionary college of Querétaro became an 
important element in the administrative history of the missions of New Mex- 
ico. There volunteer friars were given instructions in the techniques of mis- 
sionary work, in the laws of church and state regarding that work, and, when 
possible, in the dialects of the tribes chey would encounter, a task that did not 
have much success in the case of New Mexico because of the difficult Indian 
languages encountered there. 


The Franciscan Missions, 1610—80 


One of the first problems of missionaries on new frontiers was to gather the 
nations into villages, where they could be more easily instructed and organized 
into stable communities receptive to European patterns of government and 
society. In New Mexico tens of thousands of sedentary Pueblo Indians "with 
souls to save" were already congregated in their pueblos, removing a major 
initial obstacle. The surrounding nomadic and warlike tribes remained a chal- 
lenge; efforts to convert some of them were for che most pert fruitless. 

When Governor Peralta arrived in New Mexico in 1610, he was accom- 
panied by nine missionaries. At about that time, Santo Domingo became the 
Franciscan headquarters, where the father commissary, later elevated to the 
title of custodian, usually resided. Missionary activity was at a minimum 


19. McCloskey, Formative Years, 57. 
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The church at San Ildefonso Pueblo, 1899. Photograph courtesy of the National Anthropological 
Archives, the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


when Onate' government came to a close, at which time there were apparently 
only three friars left in New Mexico.” In 1611 eight new friars were sent to 
New Mexico. As a result of the increased number of friars during the years 
from 1610 to 1616, there was a marked expansion of the missionary program. 
By 1616 there were ten mission centers with friars and convents: Santa Fe and 
the pueblos of San Ildefonso, Nambé, Galisteo, San Lázaro, Santo Domingo, 
Zia, Sandia, Isleta, and Chililí. In addition, there were visitas, or missions, 
where religious services were performed periodically by resident friars from 
neighboring convents, at the pueblos of San Juan, Cochití, San Felipe, and 
Santa Ana. The missionaries were ministering to approximately ten thousand 
Christianized Indians. In 1616 a new group of seven friars arrived in New 
Mexico. That year, Fray Estévan de Perea, who had arrived in 1610, was 
named the local prelate with the title of custodian. He served in that capacity 
until 1621. The decision by the Franciscan authorities in Mexico City to give 
the New Mexican missions the status of a custody within the Province of the 


20. Scholes and Bloom, “Friar Personnel and Mission Chronology, 1598—1629,” 326—27. For the 
names of all the friars and the founding dates and early history of the missions of New Mexico, see the texts 
and notes in Scholes and Bloom and the notes in Frederick W. Hodge, George P. Hammond, and Agapito 
Rey, Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, and in Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C. , and Cyprian Lynch, 
O.F.M., Benavides’ Memorial of 1630. 
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Holy Gospel was inspired in part by the progress that had been achieved since 
1610. In 1621, as a result of reports sent by the custodian Perea the previous 
year, six friars went to New Mexico with the supply caravans of that year. 
When Fray Alonso de Benavides arrived as custodian in 1625 with mission 
supplies, he was accompanied by eleven other friars. 

During the nine years from the beginning of 1617 to the end of 1625, the 
Franciscans, with substantial increases in personnel, carried forward the work 
already started among the Tewas, Tanos, Keres, and Río Grande and Manzano 
Tiwas, and the mission field was expanded to include Pecos, Picurís, Taos, the 
Jémez pueblos, and the Tompiro pueblo of Abo. There were setbacks espe- 
cially at the frontier missions at Jémez, Picurís, and Taos, where native op- 
position was considerable. But from 1626 to the end of 1629 additional mis- 
sions were established in the Tewa, Manzano Tiwa, and Tompiro areas; work 
was resumed at Picurís and Taos; and the mission of San Diego del Monte de 
Jémez was reestablished during Benavides' prelacy after a revolt of the Jémez 
in 1623 that could not be subdued at that time. At the end of Benavides's term 
as custodian, in 1629, there were two convents in the Jémez area at San José de 
Jémez and San Diego del Monte de Jémez. In 1632 a missionary suffered mar- 
tyrdom in the vicinity of the Jémez pueblos, and in the 1630s San José appar- 
ently was abandoned and San Diego became the center of missionary activity 
among the Jémez until the general Pueblo revolt of 1680. 

In the spring of 1629, Perea, reelected as custodian, returned to New Mex- 
ico with a large mission supply caravan and a group of thirty additional friars. 
At the close of the year there were forty-six friars serving at about thirty-five 
missions and visitas and ministering to some thirty-five thousand Christian- 
ized Indians. The period from 1610 to the mid-1630s has been aptly referred 
to as the golden age of the Franciscan missions in New Mexico. Perhaps there 
would have been more convents and churches had it not been for the devastat- 
ing raids on some of the pueblos by hostile Apache tribes, the abandonment of 
others because of crop failures and consequent starving times, and the toll of 
epidemics of smallpox and cocoliztli or tabardillo, described as "severe and con- 
tinuous fever." ?' 

New Mexicos two outstanding churchmen during this period of great mis- 
sion expansion and development were Fray Estévan de Perea and Fray Alonso 


21. In 1629, Fray Gerónimo de Zárate Salmerón stated that “there have been baptized 34,650 souls." In 
1638, Fray Juan de Prada wrote, “The people that may be counted today in these settlements will total forty 
thousand or a little less.” Benavides states in his Memorial of 1630 and revised Memorial of 1634 that “more 
than five hundred thousand souls of barbarous Indians have been converted to our holy Catholic faith." This 
is obviously an exaggeration, unless he was referring to all of northern New Spain and all the tribes to the 
north, west, and east of New Mexico that he hoped would someday be converted. See Forrestal and Lynch, 
Benavides’ Memorial of 1630, 5, 5n.11, 73; and Hodge, Hammond, and Rey, Fray Alonso de Benavides’ Revised 
Memorial of 1634, 98, 224n.5. 
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de Benavides. Scholes considers Perea the more important of the two. Perea 
labored in New Mexico from 1610 until his death there in 1638, whereas 
Benavides was in New Mexico less than four years. Perea wrote a report on the 
missions and mission founding during the remarkable year 1629 which in- 
cluded a dramatic account of his efforts to establish permanent missions at 
Acoma, Zufii, and the Hopi pueblos. In 1629 he was establishing his tenth 
and last church and convent at Santa Clara. His short Verdadera relación, pub- 
lished in Seville in 1632,” gives a glimpse of developments in which Benavi- 
des himself had not participated, although they were contemporary with the 
last months of his service. At the court of Philip IV, among his petitions Perea 
urged that the Indians of his custody be free from the obligations of paying 
tribute and of being obliged to render personal service, a request that was 
granted by the king in 1635. Scholes describes Perea's contribution in the fol- 
lowing laudatory terms: “Perea was one of the great figures in the history of the 
Church in New Mexico. For some thirty years, except for the brief period from 
1626 to 1629, he was the dominant figure in the religious life of the prov- 
ince. . . . His long years of service, and his paramount influence give him a 
pre-eminent position in New Mexican history, a position greater than that of 
Benavides. Perea, more than any other friar, deserves the honor of being called 
the Father of the New Mexican Church." ? 

Fray Alonso de Benavides has long enjoyed the greatest reputation of any 
Franciscan who served in the New Mexico missions because of the phenomenal 
success of his Memorial, printed in Spain in 1630 and again in revised form in 
1634. He accomplished much for the New Mexico missions, and he impressed 
the authorities in New Spain and Spain with his glowing reports on the prog- 
ress of the missions. 

The best description of the daily life led by the friars and their Pueblo Indian 
converts at the missions in New Mexico about 1630 is found in Benavides's 
reports to the royal court and to his Franciscan superiors in Spain. Since 
Benavides reports were written to convince the crown of the need for much 
greater help for the missions, his glowing accounts of the idyllic Catholic reli- 
gious life of the Indians at the missions must be read with this in mind. Never- 
theless, the basic facts he presents on mission life appear to be accurate in 
substance. 

Each mission, established at a convenient site off the central square of a well- 
populated Indian pueblo, had its church, convent or missionary headquarters, 
and workshops. The church, where religious services were held and where in- 


22. Lansing B. Bloom, “Fray Estévan de Perea's Relación," New Mexico Historical Review, VIII (1933): 
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struction in Christian doctrine was given, was usually well built.” The exte- 
rior of the fortresslike adobe mission churches was quite plain, plastered with 
mud that blended more or less with the sandy earth from which it came, in 
contrast to the often sumptuous and ornate interior. The interior walls were 
always well painted. In the more ornate churches, the ceiling vigas, or beams, 
were carved and painted with interlaced flower designs in bright colors. The 
neighboring mountains provided a variety of trees for use in construction. The 
wood was hewed and shaped by skilled Indian carpenters and craftsmen trained 
by the friars. "In this way," wrote Benavides, "there have been erected more 
than fifty churches." ? The main altars, side altars, and walls of the churches 
were adorned with religious paintings, some with gilded frames, and painted 
wooden figures of Christ on the Cross, scenes from the Passion, the Blessed 
Virgin, and favored saints. Some ofthe statues and paintings were of fine work- 
manship from Mexico City or Spain, others were the work of lesser trained 
artists from New Spain, and a few were made by local artists inspired more by 
zeal than by talent. Choirs, accompanied by instrumental and organ music 
performed by mission Indians well trained by the friars, gave a special indige- 
nous note to the solemnity of the celebration of mass. The religious orna- 
ments, sacred vessels, vestments, fine altar cloths, and the like, provided to 
the missionaries by means of the mission supply caravans from New Spain, 
were additions that enabled them to celebrate religious services with the splen- 
dor and ceremony of Spain's Catholic church tradition.” 

At each mission the natives were taught reading and writing in Spanish, 
religious music, and the ways of Christian life. Christian doctrine was given 
the first place, but the friars realized the importance of teaching the Indians to 
be useful citizens in the manner of western European society and set up work- 
shops where the new Christians were taught all the trades and useful occupa- 
tions, such as tailoring, shoemaking, carpentry, smithery, and the rest. 

The methods of indoctrination followed a common pattern. In the begin- 
ning a few elements were stressed, such as veneration of the Cross and the 
Blessed Virgin, respect for the missionaries, the teaching of basic Catholic 
prayers stated as a profession of faith in the fundamental beliefs of the Catholic 
religion, instruction concerning the sacraments, and regular attendance at 
mass and other religious services conducted by the friars. Admission to the 
sacraments of the church—baptism, communion, penance, and matrimony— 


24. George Kubler, The Religious Architecture of New Mexico, 7—9, 29—30. 

25. Benavides’ Memorial of 1630, 36. The extensive editorial notes of Hodge, Hammond, and Rey, in 
their edition of Benavides’ Revised Memorial of 1634, contain a mine of information on the history of the early 
pueblo and mission sites in New Mexico. 

26. For example, see the inventories published in Hodge, Hammond, and Rey, Benavides’ Revised Memo- 
rial of 1634, Appendix IV, 109—24, and in Bloom, "Perea's Relación," 219—21. 
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was granted as soon as the Indians received sufficient instruction. Benavi- 
des wrote: 


Once the Indians have received holy baptism, they become so domestic that they 
live with great propriety. Hardly do they hear the bell calling to mass before they 
hasten to the church with all the cleanliness and neatness they can. Before mass, 
they pray together as a group, with all devotion, the entire Christian doctrine in 
their own tongue. They attend mass and hear the sermon with great reverence. 
They are very scrupulous not to miss, on Saturdays, the mass of Our Lady, whom 
they venerate highly. . . .?' The boys and girls repair to catechism every morning 
and afternoon and are very careful not to be absent. The chanters, who take alter- 
nate weeks in the chapels, sing in the church every day at the hour of Prime, High 
Mass, and Vespers, and they are very punctual. All of them go to confession in their 
own language and prepare for this sacrament by examining their sins, bringing 
them indicated on knotted strings. . . .” 

During Lent they all come with much humility to the processions, which are 
held on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. On these days of meeting with the friars, 
they perform penances in the churches. During Holy Week they flagellate them- 
selves in most solemn processions.” 


Most of the convents had only one friar each, and he ministered to four, six, 


or more neighboring pueblos. More than twenty Indians, devoted to the ser- ` 


vice of the church, lived with him in the convent. They took turns as porters, 
sacristans, cooks, bell ringers, gardeners, refectioners, and in other tasks. The 
Indian sacristans at each mission were responsible for the maintenance of the 
church and convent and for overseeing certain church activities. Benavides 
noted, “They perform their duties with as much circumspection and care as if 
they were friars.” To support the poor of each pueblo, the mission Indians were 
required to sow some grain and raise some cattle and sheep for this purpose, 
because, said Benavides, “If he left it to their discretion, they would not do 
anything." Through these required labors they provided the meat and wool 
not only to feed and clothe the poor but also to pay the various workmen who 
built the churches and to supplement the needs of the friar himself. Benavides 
emphasized that in all of these tasks, “All the wheels of the clock must be kept 
in good order by the friar, without neglecting any detail, otherwise all would 
be lost." ?? 

The economic life of the province was based on agriculture and stock rais- 
ing, along with a primitive commerce. It was at the missions and ranches of 


27. Revised Memorial of 1634, 99. 
28. Memorial of 1630, 36. 

29. Revised Memorial of 1634, 100. 
30. Ibid., 101, 102. 
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the Spaniards that the Pueblo Indians, as laborers, learned the principles of 
breeding and herding livestock. Large herds of cattle and sheep were owned by 
the Franciscan custody, and those assigned to each mission shared the pueblo 
range, tended by Pueblo herdsmen and shepherds. The friars always defended 
the extent of their use of lands both for cultivation and for range on the 
grounds that all their essential food had to be raised on the spot, that they 
shared it with their Indian charges when necessary, that in case of famine they 
frequently fed large numbers of Indians and Spaniards from their reserves of 
food and livestock, and that only by breeding and exporting livestock could 
they obtain funds necessary for the purchase of those ecclesiastical articles, 
vestments, and other church furnishings not supplied by direct subvention 
from the royal treasury. 

Stock raising introduced a new phase of economic life, for the horse, the 
mule, the ox, the domesticated sheep for food and wool, and the pig were in- 
troduced by the Spaniards. Chickens (gallinas de Castilla) were also introduced 
by them, but only on a limited scale, and were used by the Spaniards among 
other luxury food items brought in from New Spain. In the cultivation of the 
land, the most important crops were mostly the traditional Indian staples such 
as corn, beans, chili, and, in certain areas, cotton. Although new cereals and 
fruits were introduced by the Spaniards, they never took the place of the native 
staples. Wheat never took the place of corn, and the new fruits that were intro- 
duced were found mostly in the convent orchards and vineyards. Probably the 
most important contribution of the Spanish conquest to the cultivation of 
the soil, rather than the introduction of new foodstuffs, was the introduction of 
the iron-edged plow and other iron-bladed tilling instruments along with 
beasts of burden. 

In extolling the successful conversion of the tens of thousands of Pueblo In- 
dians, Benavides wrote: 


Today they are so well instructed in everything, especially in what pertains to the 
Faith and Christianity, that it is wonderful to consider that ever since they began to 
be baptized less than twenty years ago, and particularly during the last eight years 
when the harvest of souls has been most abundant, they have given the impression 
of having been Christian for a hundred years. . . . This land, where formerly there 
was nothing but estufas of idolatry, today is entirely covered with very sumptuous 
and beautiful churches which the friars have erected.?' 


To facilitate religious indoctrination, groups of smaller Indian pueblos were 
sometimes consolidated into larger and more conveniently located units, one 


31. Memorial of 1630, 65. These quotes are an example of how Benavides in his account idealized the 
reality of the mission scene he described, as noted earlier. 
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of the factors for the fluctuation in the number of pueblos from 1610 to 1680, 
along with famine, pestilence, and abandonment of some of the earlier pueblos 
because of devastating Apache attacks. 

From the mid-1630s on there was a definite slowing down of the mission 
program. Efforts by the missionaries to win to Christianity peacefully the re- 
calcitrant frontier pueblos of the west (Acoma, Zufi, and the Hopi pueblos); 
Jémez, across the Río Grande from the heart of the pueblo country; Picurís to 
the east; and the independent-spirited pueblo of Taos, relatively isolated to the 
north, met constant resistance. And there were ominous signs of rebellion 
among Indian war captains and medicine men at Isleta, Alameda, San Felipe, 
and Cochití as well, not to mention the surrounding Apache groups. One of 
the most important factors in emboldening Indian medicine men and war cap- 
tains to stir up latent forces of rebellion was the persistent strife between the 
local Spanish civil authorities and the clergy, which rocked the province espe- 
cially from the 1630s to the 1670s. Although the missionaries saw the dangers 
this conflict posed by its bad example for the Indians, it went on unabated. 
Most of the difficulty stemmed from the firm and persistent stand taken by the 
missionaries against the evil practices of a succession of corrupt governors. 

Asa result of the quarrels between the governors and the clergy in the 1630s 
and 1640s, the missions received a definite setback. The Indians of Taos killed 
their friar and destroyed their church, and the father guardian of Jémez also 
lost his life. The Taos church was not rebuilt for many years. Although there 
was apparently no break in the continuity of the Jémez mission, the natives of 
the pueblo became restless, and their leaders were implicated in abortive plots 
for rebellion between 1644 and 1653. Moreover, many of the churches were 
without resident priests because the roster of friars serving in the province al- 
ways fell short of the number needed. In 1631, the viceroy had entered into an 
agreement with the Franciscan order with regard to the number of friars to be 
supported by the royal treasury, the amount of supplies to be furnished each 
triennium, the number and cost of wagons, and related matters. This agree- 
ment fixed a maximum quota of sixty-six friars to administer che missions, but 
in 1656 the number actively in service was forty-six, and the full quota was 
never reached.” 

Pueblo Indian medicine men, who were unwilling to give up their tradi- 
tional influence, backed by many of the Pueblo Indian chiefs and warriors, 
were always a threat to the authority of the friars at the missions by stirring up 
trouble among peaceful mission converts. Some of the most troublesome ones 
were a small group of renegades of racial mixture, including mistreated mulat- 
tos and Negroes, originally from New Spain, who had gone to New Mexico 


32. Scholes, Troublous Times in New Mexico, 10. 
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from areas north of Mexico City in the hope of escaping from a life doomed to 
lowly servitude and who had taken up residence with the Indians. The friars, 
despite these and other obstacles, zealously tried to put an end to the practice 
of native religious ceremonials, what they viewed as idol worship, and to im- 
pose rigid monogamy on a people whose code of marital and sexual relation- 
ships was quite flexible. To maintain mission discipline the friars resorted to 
physical punishment for such offenses as persistent failure to attend religious 
services, sexual immorality, idolatry, and participation in certain native cere- 
monial dances. Whipping was commonly used as an instrument of discipline 
in such cases, as in criminal justice among the Spaniards themselves and in 
western society in general in that era. Scholes refers to an extreme case at one of 
the Hopi pueblos in the 1650s in which the friar, on his own initiative and 
without consent from his superiors, punished an Indian so severely for acts of 
idolatry that the Indian died. Several Hopi captains complained to the father 
custodian, who, after investigation, confined the accused friar toa convent and 
temporarily deprived him of the right to say mass and perform other eccle- 
siastical functions. Another case was that of a Hopi Indian of that same period 
who was guilty of impersonating the father guardian during his absence from 
the pueblo. He summoned the Indians to the church, where he put on the 
friars vestments, took the incense burner and censed the altar, chanted the 
Salve, and then sprinkled holy water. For this offense, and because he was 
charged for grave sexual immorality as well, the offender was taken to the con- 
vent in Santa Fe, where the prelate sentenced him to a period of service in the 
convent, where he could be instructed in the faith. He proved incorrigible, 
however, and committed several robberies, and finally Governor Juan Manso 
condemned him to receiving two hundred lashes while being paraded through 
the public streets on pack animals, after which he was sold at public auction to 
purge him of his sins and as an example to others. Isolated incidents such as 
these were examples of the ever-present traumatic clash of the Pueblo Indian 
system and its enforced adherence to the new faith and social standards. There 
were evidences of more widespread calamities to come because of this clash of 
cultures. 

No discussion of the Franciscan missions of New Mexico is complete with- 
out reference to the mission supply service, upon which the missions relied for 
their very existence. Both the friars and the governors made use of the mission 
supply caravan and its military escort for the transportation of their goods and 
for protection of the trail herds. The mission supply caravan was sent every 
three years, although on some occasions a longer interval elapsed. Religious 
articles, including fine religious art, for the missions constituted a major part 
of the supplies carried in the caravans, as the friars wished to make sure that 
religious services at the mission churches should be conducted with appropri- 
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tools of iron, food and spices, necessary household articles, clothing and cloth- 
ing materials, medicine and drugs, and other supplies needed for the daily 
labors of the missionaries. Included also were supplies for the civil authorities 
and the colonists. The detailed inventories of the articles that reached New 
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Mexico in the wagons of the mission supply caravans from New Spain, and 
especially the lists of furnishings for the churches, the altar silver, candlesticks 
and fine silk and linen for the altar, and richly brocaded vestments for the per- 
formance of religious services on special days of the religious calendar, are in- 
deed impressive. These inventories present an important aspect of the reli- 
gious scene in New Mexico, both at the missions and in Santa Fe.” 

The position of the father procurator general of the mission supply service 
was of great importance and responsibility, as it was his task to carry out the 
many details of organizing the large mission caravan. This involved the pur- 
chase of supplies for the friars and the organization of a wagon train, consist- 
ing, at the peak period of the 1650s, of more than thirty-five wagons, several 
hundred mules, cattle, and other livestock, with the necessary majordomos, 
drivers, and servants. As Scholes has stated: “It is impossible to overemphasize 
the services of the mission caravans in the history of New Mexico. . . . They 
were the most important bond of union between New Spain and the faraway 
frontier settlements in New Mexico. Throughout the seventeenth century 
New Mexico was little more than a mission province, and the successful expan- 
sion of the mission field was based on the steady, sure service of supply which 
the Crown provided.” ?* 


Conflict Between the Civil Authorities and the Church, 1610—80 


The period from 1610 to 1680, with very few exceptions, was one of almost 
endless confrontation between the governors of New Mexico and the local ec- 
clesiastical authorities. Some of the governors were self-seeking adventurers 
of the worst sort and used every means to exploit the Indians for personal bene- 
fit. Arrogant and unprincipled, the more notorious ones ruled like Oriental 
potentates and lied to gain influence at court. One of them, Governor Diego 
Dionisio de Peñalosa, in the end was tried by the Inquisition, expelled from 
the empire by the king, and in exile posed at European courts as a Spanish 
prince and betrayed his country. 


33. See the inventories published in Hodge, Hammond, and Rey, Benavides’ Memorial of 1634, Appen- 
dix IV, 109-24, and Bloom, “Perea’s Relación," 219—21. Contemporary documents contain numerous 
specific references to religious art introduced into New Mexico from Spain and New Spain in the seventeenth 
century, for the churches and for household devotion, along with that which was brought in by individual 
colonists. No one as yet has made a systematic study of the extensive religious art that graced New Mexican 
churches and homes of the colonists in New Mexico in that century, which had such a great religious influ- 
ence on the people. 

34. France V. Scholes, “The Supply Service of the New Mexico Missions in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part III," New Mexico Historical Review, V (1930): 403. 

35. This subject is necessarily based on the unsurpassed research and studies of France V. Scholes, espe- 
cially his Church and State in New Mexico, 1610—1650 and Troublous Times in New Mexico, 1659— 1670. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the information in the paragraphs that immediately follow are drawn largely 
from these two studies, first published in issues of the New Mexico Historical Review. 
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Despite the letter of Spains humane Indian laws, instead of protecting the 
native royal subject, some governors enslaved unconverted and apostate cap- 
tives, and even Christianized Indians, who were required to perform a variety 
of extensive services for the governors' own personal profit. Some of the gover- 
nors’ like-minded soldier-encomendero leaders lived near the missions where 
they could encroach on the supply of Indian labor near at hand. Exploitation of 
the Indians by the civil authorities was a constant source of controversy be- 
tween the local civil and ecclesiastical authorities. 

The obligation of the governors to cooperate in the missionary program was 
stated in numerous royal orders and decrees. They failed miserably in these 
obligations. Thus the conflict between church and state persisted with such 
rancor that it is not surprising that even some of their most loyal Indian fol- 
lowers lost respect for their new masters, both friars and soldiers, and came to 
suspect and react violently against Spanish authority in general. The lesser offi- 
cials, members of the cabildo of Santa Fe and the alcaldes mayores of the rural 
districts, were often mere instruments of their unscrupulous superiors. 

At the same time, the laws gave the church authority over the Indians in 
ordinary ecclesiastical courts but reserved cases of “sorcerers” (hechizeros) to 
civil justice. This often caused misunderstanding. The economic resources of 
the missions, the power of ecclesiastical censure, including the authority of the 
Inquisition, brought more than one provincial governor to ruin. Ecclesiastical 
authority was concentrated to a remarkable degree, as che Franciscans were the 
sole representatives of the church in New Mexico. These were fundamental 
reasons why the conflicting issues of church and state were so significant a fac- 
tor during this period. 

The history of church and state relations in New Mexico before 1680 falls 
into three periods. The first extended from 1610 to 1650, during which fric- 
tion between the custodian of the Franciscan missionaries and the governor 
and his lieutenants became progressively worse. During this period the In- 
quisition played a relatively minor role. The second period, from 1659 to 
1664, witnessed the rule of two of the province's most unscrupulous and un- 
worthy characters to hold the office of governor. Under these circumstances the 
Inquisition, whose commissary was the custodian and prelate, was a sig- 
nificant instrument of ecclesiastical policy. In the third period, from 1670 
to 1680, increased economic hardships resulting from a series of damaging 
droughts, and a growing boldness on the part of the Apaches in raids on the 
properties of the Spaniards and on the settled Indian pueblos where the mis- 
sions were located, added to the political instability of the government. The 
whole fabric of the Spanish colony was increasingly endangered by hostile ele- 
ments among the Pueblo Indians, egged on by influential war captains and 
“sorcerers,” who secretly planned rebellion. 
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Since the Spanish settlements and the mission pueblos were scattered over a 
relatively wide area, the danger was much greater than the governors in Santa 
Fe fully realized. Exploitation of the Indians by the governor and the group of 
soldier-encomenderos, slave raids by them in the guise of defensive action (raids 
illegal by royal decrees ignored by them), and drastic punishment of Indian 
"offenders" added fuel to the fire. The permanence of the missions depended 
on the growth of a sizeable Spanish colony, but the colony could not be main- 
tained without the labor of Indians, and it was perhaps inevitable that the civil 
authorities, soldiers, and colonists should yield to the temptation to exploit 
the Indians. 

As Scholes has summarized the irreconcilable controversies between local 
Spanish civil and ecclesiastical authorities between 1618 and 1678: 


Almost every general issue that could possibly cause irritation was presented in 
some form: the issue of ecclesiastical privilege and immunity; the exercise of eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction and the validity of ecclesiastical censures; the relative power of 
Church and State; questions of orthodoxy; the problem of Indian labor; control and 
direction of the missions and of the religious and social life of the natives; the ex- 
ploitation of the Indians; the enslavement of the unconverted tribes.” 


It is no wonder that some of the Franciscan prelates showed excessive zeal in 
defending their legal and moral rights in their basic objective of winning the 
souls of the natives, protecting the religious spirit of the colony, and carrying 
out what they considered their most important duty, the defense and protec- 
tion of the missions. 

A few examples will illustrate the chaotic politics at the highest levels of 
authority that were a major factor leading to the revolt in 1680. Governor Juan 
de Eulate (1618—25) had open contempt for the church and its ministers. He 
is said to have boasted on one occasion that he would send the custodian to 
Mexico as prisoner if the latter excommunicated him. He denied military es- 
cort for friars who wished to convert and indoctrinate frontier pueblos and even 
hindered the building and repairing of churches and convents by maltreating 
and insulting Spaniards who helped in this work and discouraging the Indians 
in their part of the work. He informed the Indians of Taos Pueblo that they 
need not obey or serve the friars in any respect, except that they should go to 
mass when the friars called them. Most important of all to the friars, Eulate 
refused to support the church in the campaign of the friars to do away with idol 
worship, Indian ceremonial dances, and concubinage among the Indians. His 
objective was to win over the Indians to exploit them. He permitted slave raids 
among the unconverted heathen tribes, as a result of which some Indians were 


36. Scholes, "Church and State in New Mexico, 1610— 1650," New Mexico Historical Review, XI (1936): 
150. 
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sent to New Spain to be sold as slaves, orphans in converted pueblos were 
seized to be used as house servants, and the Indians were exploited in many 
other ways. 

The complaints of the friars finally convinced the Holy Office in Mexico 
City that an agent, or commissary, should be appointed for New Mexico with 
full authority to investigate all cases of heresy, error, and ecclesiastical offenses 
over which the Inquisition had jurisdiction. Thus the powers of prelate and 
ecclesiastical judge ordinary were combined with those of the Holy Office in 
1626, and no doubt it was expected that this union of authority would enable 
the church effectively to combat the numerous errors and heresies said to be 
current in New Mexico and to defend the missions against the hostility of the 
civil authorities. 

Governor Felipe Sotelo Osorio (1625—29) was charged by the Inquisition 
for heretical and blasphemous statements in public, including ridicule of the 
missionaries and the celebration of the mass, and for immorality. Although he 
seldom attended mass, on one occasion he entered mass late, and after the cere- 
mony, with the scandalized citizenry assembled in the churchyard, he up- 
braided some of the soldiers for not rising when he entered. One soldier tried 
to explain by saying that he could not rise during the Sanctus. The governor is 
reported to have replied angrily: "I swore to Christ the other day that you 
people must rise even if they are elevating the Host." He is also reported to 
have made fun of excommunication by saying that if he were excommunicated 
he would force absolution within two hours.” 

In the charged atmosphere of constant quarreling between the civil and ec- 
clesiastical authorities three missionaries were added to the roll of Franciscan 
martyrs. The quarrel between Governor Luis de Rosas (1637—41) and the 
clergy emboldened the Indians of Taos to kill their friar and to destroy their 
church, and the guardian of Jémez also lost his life. Indian leaders at the Jémez 
missions were implicated in abortive plots for rebellion from the mid-1640s 
to the early 1650s. The Jémez Pueblos, in league with the Apaches, killed a 
Spaniard, and several of the leaders were hanged, others whipped, and some 
given terms of servitude. And there was a more general conspiracy involving 
Indians of Isleta, Alameda, San Felipe, Cochití, and Jémez, along with several 
Apache groups. The movement failed, and nine of the conspirators were 
hanged. These were sounding rods for the explosion of 1680, but they were 
little heeded as such by the Spanish governors. 

During the governorship of Juan Manso (1656— 59) there apparently was a 


37. Scholes, “The First Decade of the Inquisition in New Mexico," New Mexico Historical Review, X 
(1935): 203—204. 
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lull in the conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the prov- 
ince, but the old issues once more became acute during the evil administra- 
tions of Governor Bernardo López de Mendizábal (1659— 61) and his suc- 
cessor, Governor Diego Dionisio de Peñalosa (1661 —64). During these years 
the authority of the Inquisition was brought into play with notable success as a 
weapon in defense of the church. The story of Inquisition activity in New Mex- 
ico during the Mendizábal-Pefalosa period proved how effective this weapon 
could be at a time of crisis. But the Inquisitors finally realized that the Holy 
Office had become too closely identified with ordinary ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion in the province and that its authority had been used for purposes beyond 
its true function. In order to prevent loss of prestige and respect for the tri- 
bunal, it became necessary to clarify the position of the local representatives 
with regard to the long-standing civil-ecclesiastical controversies. Thus a pol- 
icy of nonintervention was adopted after 1665. The separation of the offices of 
custodian of the missions and commissary of the Holy Office in 1668 was di- 
rected toward this end. This removed one source of friction, and the In- 
quisitors deserve credit for their clear-sighted and impartial attitude toward 
local affairs at this critical period. Another factor was the commendable char- 
acter of the custodians and governors who administered local affairs during 
those years. The prelates of the 1670s concentrated more on missionary ad- 
ministration than dispute. However, the unhappy events of the Mendizábal- 
Peñalosa period left deep scars that were never entirely obliterated. The recon- 
ciliation of opposing interests that was achieved on the eve of the Pueblo revolt 
in 1680 was probably largely a result of urgent necessity. 

For several years, 1667 to 1672, droughts and resulting crop failures caused 
widespread suffering, and it was necessary for the friars and colonists to pool 
their food supplies. The Apache raids increased in frequency and violence, and 
the punitive expeditions against them achieved only temporary success. Fam- 
ine and the Apache attacks finally forced abandonment of the pueblos of the 
Manzano Tiwas and the Tompiros. Various abortive local conspiracies were in- 
cited by Pueblo medicine men and war chiefs, and toward the end of the 1670s 
rebellious Indians grew bold enough to raid the Villa of Santa Fe. Governor 
Juan Francisco de Treviño (1675 — 77), like Governor Manso, worked in close 
harmony with the missionaries. During his administration energetic measures 
were taken to combat the open resurgence of the Pueblo religion, and the se- 
vere punishment of native medicine men was an added irritation in inciting 
the general Pueblo Indian conspiracy of 1680. 

The most unfortunate result of the years of conflict between the civil authori- 
ties and the church was the demoralizing effect it had on the Indians and the 
opportunity it presented for rebellious plotting by Pueblo Indians and increas- 
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ing boldness on the part of the Apache tribes. Seventy years of local contro- 
versy between the Spanish civil and ecclesiastical authorities had made the 
province a house divided against itself, and reconciliations brought about in 
the 1670s came too late to nullify che cumulative effect. 

When the procurator-general of the mission supply caravan, Fray Francisco 
de Ayeta, arrived in New Mexico in 1675 with mission supplies, he found the 
missions in desperate straits. It was decided, therefore, that on his return to 
Mexico City he advise the viceroy concerning the situation. The appeal was not 
for the missions but for the strengthening of the military defense of the prov- 
ince, without which all of New Mexico and the missionary enterprise might go 
down in ruin. Ayeta asked for fifty additional soldiers for the garrison, full 
equipment for them, one thousand horses, and other supplementary equip- 
ment. For the transport of the soldiers the Franciscans offered twenty-five wag- 
ons. The request was granted, and in 1677, Ayeta conducted the supplies and 
reinforcements to New Mexico. At about the same time Governor Antonio de 
Otermín was appointed governor. 

Father Ayeta was back in Mexico City the following year preparing for the 
next mission supply service. In 1680 he departed for New Mexico with the 
added reinforcements and supplies, and in August he arrived at the Río 
Grande, where he was informed that a successful general revolt of the Pueblo 
Indians had taken place and that the Spaniards had been forced to flee to El 
Paso. Ayeta immediately placed all the mission supplies at the disposal of 
Otermín and the Spanish colonists who had been able to escape.” Throughout 
the winter of 1680—81, Father Ayeta played a leading part in the resettlement 
of the fugitives in the El Paso district and in the plans to reconquer the prov- 
ince in 1681. Efforts at reconquest were made by Otermín, followed by those 
of three of his successors, but they all failed.? New Mexico was temporarily 
lost. 


The Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1680 


Popé, the leader of the Pueblo revolt of 1680, was a notorious enemy of the 
Spaniards from the Tewa pueblo of San Juan. In the time of Governor Trevifio 
he was arrested with some forty other Tewas accused of various killings and acts 
of idolatry and witchcraft. Three were hanged, one hanged himself, and the 
others were whipped and condemned to servitude. Popé fled to Taos, the 
northernmost of the pueblos, where he remained in hiding, filled with hate 


38. Scholes, "The Supply Service of the New Mexico Missions, Part III," 400—402. 

39. See especially Charles W. Hackett, "Otermíns Attempts to Reconquer New Mexico, 1681 — 1682," 
Old Santa Fe, III (1916): 44—84, 103— 32; and "The Causes for the Failure of Otermin's Attempt to Recon- 
quer New Mexico, 1681—1682,” in The Pacific Ocean in History, ed. H. Morse Stephens and Herbert E. 
Bolton, 439—51. 
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and vowing vengeance. For years he had the secret intention of plotting a gen- 
eral revolt to drive out the Spaniards and the missionaries. In the summer of 
1680, from his hiding place in Taos, he laid out his plans to a few loyal medi- 
cine men and war captains. Aware of previous failures, they used every means 
to secure secrecy. The plan as it eventually was carried out was to strike the 
Spaniards by surprise with one decisive blow, either to destroy them or to drive 
them out. ^ 

At that time there were approximately twenty-nine hundred Spanish people 
in New Mexico, living chiefly along the Río Grande and its tributaries in the 
region between Isleta and Taos. There were thirty-three Franciscans distrib- 
uted throughout the province, ministering to twenty-five thousand Christian 
Pueblo Indians, including Acoma, Zufii, the Hopi pueblos far to the west and 
Taos in the relatively distant north. The Pueblo Indian war chiefs had under 
their command approximately six thousand warriors, some of them now ex- 
pert horsemen riding horses acquired from the Spaniards. Popé's plan was to 
unite the warriors of the various pueblos and Apache tribes and to attack by 
surprise the vastly outnumbered Spanish garrison at Santa Fe and the weakly 
guarded Spanish settlements and missions. Every three years the mission sup- 
ply caravan arrived at Santa Fe from New Spain to replenish Spanish supplies, 
but this year it was late, and the rebel Pueblo leaders timed their blow to take 
advantage of the situation. The revolt was boldly and brilliantly conceived. 

Cleverly shrouding himself in mystery in the secrecy of the kiva (estufa) at 
Taos, Popé issued orders to his loyal confederates throughout the province, all 
pledged to secrecy. He claimed that in the kiva at Taos the god Poheyemo 
appeared to him in person from the underworld and in personal conversation 
with him appointed him his żenżente, or representative, ordering him to kill all 
the Spaniards and missionaries, destroy every vestige of their Christian reli- 
gion, and return the Indians to the freedom of the past; and telling him that 
anyone who did not obey his orders would be summarily killed. The word was 
spread that the "representative" of Poheyemo was very tall and black, with 
frightful eyes that were large and yellow. The stratagem was to leave it unclear 
whether or not Popé was Poheyemo's chosen representative or the earthly em- 
bodiment of Poheyemo himself. To add to the wonder of his supernatural pow- 
ers, Popé stated that there had appeared before him inside the kiva at Taos 
"three devils in the form of Indians, most horrifying in appearance, shooting 
flames of fire from all the senses and extremities of their bodies, named Caudi 
[Caidi], Tilimi [Tilim, Tilimpin] and Tleume [Thewme]," who instructed 
him on the specific manner in which he should carry out the revolt. The justi- 


40. Charles W. Hackett is the authority on the Pueblo Revolt of 1680. See especially Charles W. Hackett 
and Charmion O. Shelby, Revolt of tbe Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, and Otermín's Attempted Reconquest, 
1680— 1682. 
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fication for revolt given by Popé and his confederates was clearly stated: to rid 
themselves of the heavy tribute demanded from them by the governor and the 
soldier-encomenderos, an extreme burden in these particular years of drought 
and starving, and to rid themselves of the missionaries who were forcing on 
them a new religion while the ancient native one was being suppressed. The 
religious conflict was clearly a major factor, and the revolt was led by Popé and 
other vengeful war captains and warriors inspired by a small number of medi- 
cine men and elders who were ready to protect their power and authority at any 
cost. It was not a popular mass movement. Among Popés principal compan- 
ions in coordinating the general revolt were the following war chiefs: El Jaca, 
of Taos; Don Luis Tupatü, of Picurís; Alonso Catiti, of Santo Domingo; Luis 
Cuniju, of Jémez; the Tanos' spokesman Antonio Bolsas; Cristóbal Yope of San 
Lázaro; the Keres leader Antonio Malacate, and several other influential medi- 
cine men and war chiefs.“' 

The date set for the outbreak was August 11. But the plot was discovered on 
the ninth, and so the general revolt was advanced to the morning of August 
IO. Governor Otermín was unaware of the seriousness of the revolt until the 
twelfth, and it was not until the thirteenth that it was decided to call into 
Santa Fe the settlers and missionaries from the surrounding area. Meanwhile, 
in the outlying areas the Spaniards and missionaries were taken completely off 
their guard and massacred. On August 15 the Indians laid siege to Santa Fe. 
The first onslaught was made by some five hundred warriors, soon followed by 
larger reinforcements arriving from every direction, swelling their ranks to 
over three thousand combatants against scarcely two hundred armed Span- 


41. All the contemporary testimony points to Popé as the instigator and leader of the revolt. (See 
Hackett's publications in the Bibliography, below.) Fray Angélico Chávez has presented the theory that the 
ancestors of the leader, a mulatto named Domingo Naranjo living among the Indians, were Negro slaves in 
New Spain who had intermarried with Mexican Indians and who entered New Mexico in Ofiate's day. He 
concludes that the description of Poheyemos “representative” as an alleged tall black person fits that of 
Naranjo, most of whose relatives hated their Spanish superiors. (Fray Angélico Chávez, "Pohe-yemo's Rep- 
resentative and the Pueblo Revolt of 1680," New Mexico Historical Review, 42 (1962): 85—126.) It is, of 
course, well known that some of the principal leaders in Pueblo Indian uprisings in New Mexico in the 
second half of the seventeenth century were mulattoes, coyotes, and mestizos with a predominant Indian strain 
who lived as Indians in some of the pueblos with Indian women. In the realm of surmises, regarding the 
message from the secrecy of the kiva in Taos, to awe the people, that three beings appeared before Popé 
shooting flames of fire from their extremities and instructing him how to destroy the Spaniards, it might also 
be added that the hallucination of seeing flames shooting out of one’s body is known to occur to peyote eaters. 
It is also of record that among Negroes and mulattoes who entered New Mexico in menial positions, demon- 
ology, brought from Africa, was practiced, and some of them, as well as Mexican Indians, were known to use 
the hallucinatory peyote mushroom. (France V. Scholes, “The First Decade of the Inquisition in New Mex- 
ico," 208—20.) Hence, a variety of undocumented theoretical factors could be deduced. New Mexican 
scholars of Indian descent have advanced the view that the revolt was a popular, nativist revolution for free- 
dom and liberty in the modern sense of these terms. Their observations are important in evaluating the 
forces at work in the revolt. (See the writings of Jack D. Forbes, Alfonso Ortiz, and Joe S. Sando.) 
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The church at Santo Domingo Pueblo, 1899. Photograph courtesy of the National Anthropologi- 
cal Archives, the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


iards. The siege of Santa Fe lasted nine days and ended with the flight of the 
surviving colonists southward to the El Paso district. Twenty-one Franciscan 
missionaries and 380 colonists were killed. 

At the missions the missionaries were subjected to the most barbarous and 
depraved treatment before they were murdered. At Jémez, when the alcalde 
mayor and the guardian of the mission fled, Fray Juan de Jesús remained in his 
convent cell. That night a group of Jémez rebels entered the cell and took Fray 
Juan to the cemetery, where they lit many candles, stripped him naked, 
mounted him ona pig, and beat him cruelly as they ridiculed him and led him 
about the cemetery. Then they took him off the pig, made him get down on all 
fours, and took turns mounting his back and whipping him. Fray Juan suf- 
fered all of this with only the words, "Do with me as you wish, for this joy of 
yours will not last more than ten years, after which you will consume each 
other in wars." This angered the tormenters, and they killed him with war 
clubs and threw his body in the rear of the pueblo. 

When the Acomas heard that the missionaries were being killed, they 
seized Fray Lucas Maldonado and Fray Juan de Val, along with an old Christian 
mestiza. All three were stripped naked and tied together with a rope, the old 
Indian woman between the two friars. They were then led about the pueblo 
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while their captors beat them. They were then taken to the entrance of the 
convent, where they were stoned to death, lanced, and thrown into a deep pit 
nearby. 

At the moment of the uprising Fray Agustín de Santa María was on his way 
from the Hopi pueblos and was waylaid near Zuñi by some Zufiis and Acomas. 
Upon seeing them, he dismounted and knelt on the ground with his hands 
clasped, looking to the heavens, saying nothing, and there he was beaten to 
death with war clubs and pierced with lances, and his body was left on the side 
of the road. At the Moqui pueblos, Fray José de Espeleta (Oraibi), Fray José 
Trujillo (Xongopavi) and Fray José de Figueroa (Aguatuvi) were shot, despite 
the pleading of an Indian who had been raised by Father Espeleta.“ The other 
Franciscan missionaries who lost their lives were killed with similar brutality, 
all on August ro, 1680.? 

During the years 1680 to 1692 the Pueblo Indians held their land as its 
undisputed rulers. The houses of the Spanish settlers were robbed of household 
goods and burned, and the horses and livestock left behind were appropriated. 
The churches were burned and destroyed, strippd of their sacred vessels, imag- 
ery, and ornaments, and in every way foully desecrated. Some churches were 
converted into barns. The official Spanish archives at Santa Fe were piled up in 
the public square and burned. All men, women, and children were ordered to 
remove from their necks crosses and rosaries and to destroy or burn them. The 
name of Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the saints were not to be invoked. Those 
who had contracted Christian marriages were ordered to cast off their wives 
and marry others at their pleasure. No one should use the Castilian language or 
show any sign of love for the missionaries. An old witchdoctor, Pedro Naranjo, 
was sent with instructions from Popé to the various pueblos to revive the per- 
formance in public of the religious dances and practices that the missionaries 
had suppressed. Then Popé made a general tour of inspection accompanied by 
the Taos leader El Jaca; the former governor of Picurís, Luis Tupatá; the Keres 
leader, Alonso Catiti; and other lieutenants. Church ornaments of value or at- 
traction were distributed among them. At Santa Anaa large feast was prepared 
with food from the kitchens of the missionaries and the Spanish governor and 
served on a long table in the manner of the Spaniards. Popé sat at the head, 
and Catiti at the other end, and the other leaders were seated around. Popé and 


42. Fray Silvestre Vélez de Escalante, "Extracto de Noticias . . .” [1778], Ms., AGN, Historia, tomo 2. 
Escalante' report on the above events and on the events that transpired in New Mexico between 1680 and 
1689, summarized below, including the testimony given at El Paso by the Pueblo Indian leader Bartolomé 
de Ojeda, captured at the time of Governor Cruzate's attack on Zia in 1689, are based on his examination of 
the documents he found in the government archives in Santa Fe (see also note 1 to document 82, below, 
on Ojeda). 

45. The complete list of the missionaries with their names and the missions where they were killed may 
be found in Hackett and Shelby, Revolt of the Pueblo Indians, 1: 109-11. 
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Catiti were brought holy chalices, and they both used them to toast curses to 
the Spaniards and the Christian religion. Popé, raising his chalice, and as 
though addressing the father custodian, addressed Catiti, saying, “To your 
health, reverend father." Catiti replied, "The same to you, your excellency the 
governor." ^ 

Otermín, who believed the cause was hopeless and who displayed weak 
leadership, led an expedition to reconquer New Mexico in 1681—82. He re- 
occupied Isleta pueblo, where he received the submission of the entire popula- 
tion, numbering 511 persons, but failed in all efforts farther north. He man- 
aged to sack and burn ten abandoned pueblos south of Cochití and then 
returned to El Paso. Pedro Reneros de Posada, governor of New Mexico from 
1686 to 1689, made an expedition as far north as Zia in 1688, sacked Santa 
Ana, and only succeeded in capturing a few horses and sheep. Domingo Ji- 
ronza Petriz de Cruzate, governor from 1683 to 1686 and again from 1689 to 
1691, attained greater initial success than his predecessors in his expedition of 
1689, but also failed. He destroyed Zia in a bloody battle, where the rebels 
defended themselves with great valor, some preferring to die in the flames of 
their burning houses rather than give up. Many of the natives were killed in 
the struggle, including four rebel leaders who were captured and shot in the 
pueblo square, and seventy others were taken as captives to El Paso. A pre- 
tentious expedition was proposed by the frontier Captain Toribio de la Huerta 
in 1689, and a second expedition by Cruzate in 1690, neither of which 
materialized. 

With the loss of the upper Río Grande region, El Paso assumed real impor- 
tance as an outpost of frontier defense. The temporary settlement of the fugi- 
tives from New Mexico in the El Paso district placed a heavy burden on the 
struggling community. Some of the fugitives fled southward to Parral and 
other localities in northern New Spain. For the accommodation of the Indian 
allies who had withdrawn with the Spaniards, the villages of Senecá, Socorro, 
and Isleta were established in the vicinity of El Paso. The previously discussed 
plan of establishing a presidio at El Paso now became a reality. In 1683 a gar- 
rison of fifty soldiers was stationed there. The El Paso district became the tem- 
porary capital of New Mexico and the headquarters for the cabildo of Santa Fe. 
At this most critical period in the early history of New Mexico, El Paso became 
the haven of the New Mexican exiles, the safeguard of the frontier settlements 
of New Vizcaya, and the base of operations from which the lost province was 
eventually to be reconquered by Spanish arms. 

In New Mexico, meanwhile, the Pueblo Indians, who for twelve years were 
again the sole rulers of their land, split into warring factions among them- 
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The church at Cochití Pueblo, 1906. Photograph courtesy of the Prints and Photographs Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


selves. The Keres of Zia, Santa Ana, San Felipe, Cochiti, and Santo Domingo, 
with the Jémez, Taos, and Pecos, fought against the Tewas, Tanos, and Picu- 
ris, and deposed Popé, rising against his despotic rule and the heavy tribute he 
demanded of them on his frequent tours. In his place they elected Don Luis 
Tupatá, who governed the Tewas and Tanos until 1688, when Popé was again 
reelected. After Popé's death, Tupatü was again elected. Catiti, the leader of 
the Keres, died during this time, and thereafter the Keres ruled their pueblos 
independently. The natives of Acoma were divided, some remaining on the 
Rock, others moving away, both groups at war with each other. The Zuñis and 
Hopis were also at war. The Apaches were at peace with some of the pueblos 
and hostile to others. The Utes, since the revolt, were at war with all of the 
pueblos, especially those of Taos, Picurís, the Tewas, and Jémez.* Thus, the 
unity forged for a brief inspired moment in the fall of 1680 lasted only a short 
time. The Pueblo leaders lost their great opportunity to consolidate their 
strength to withstand further Spanish invasion. 


45. Escalante, "Extracto de Noticias." 
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The Reconquest and Recolonization of New Mexico 


The historic Spanish reconquest and resettlement of New Mexico was achieved 
under the leadership of Governor Diego de Vargas Zapata Luján Ponce de 
León. Vargas belonged to one of Spains most prominent and prestigious noble 
families. He served in various official positions on the northern frontier of New 
Spain for over a decade before his appointment as governor and captain general 
of New Mexico on June 18,.1688. He took possession of the government at El 
Paso on February 22, 1691, and planned to reconquer the province imme- 
diately and at his own expense. Economic problems in the El Paso region, and 
participation in campaigns against hostile Indians in New Vizcaya, Sonora, 
and Sinaloa occupied his attention until the end of the year, when the viceroy 
was then able to direct his attention to the reconquest of New Mexico. l 

Vargas planned two entries into the north: first, a preliminary visit to the 
revolted province to learn the state of affairs there, to reduce and conquer the 
apostate rebels by force of arms if necessary, and to verify the reports of quick- 
silver mines in the elusive Sierra Azul. This was to be followed by a carefully 
organized colonizing expedition whereby the former Spanish settlements and 
missions in New Mexico would be reestablished.“ 

The preliminary military expedition into New Mexico in 1692 was a com- 
plete success, although the small force came very near to being annihilated at 
Santa Fe, at Jémez, and at the Moqui pueblos. There the Spaniards were out- 
numbered ten to one by enemy warriors, who were at first eager to engage in 
battle. But in each case Vargas's bold diplomacy and the exhortations of the 
missionaries saved the day. Vargas estimated that during the course of his expe- 
dition he had traveled more than six hundred leagues. In public ceremonies, 
through Fray Francisco Corbera, president of the chaplains who accompanied 
him, Vargas granted religious administrative authority over the region to the 
Franciscans.” In the four-month campaign twenty-three pueblos of ten Indian 
nations were restored to Spain's empire in America without the wasting of a 
single ounce of powder or the unsheathing of a sword and without costing the 
royal treasury a single maravedi. Not even a drop of enemy blood was shed, 
except in conflicts with the hostile Apaches. Seventy-four persons in captivity 
were set free, among them a number of Spanish women and children, and 
2,214 Indians, mostly children, were baptized. Everywhere, despite the ruins 


46. See especially J. Manuel Espinosa, Crusaders of the Río Grande: The Story of Don Diego de Vargas and the 
Reconquest and Refounding of New Mexico; and Espinosa, First Expedition of Vargas. This section is based largely 
on these two works. The latter is a translation of Vargas’s complete campaign journal of his first expedition 
and related documents, and the former is a comprehensive history of the reconquest and recolonization of 
New Mexico. 

47. See documents 1 and 2, below. 
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of destroyed churches, convents, and homes, the Spanish language was still 
alive among many of the Pueblo Indians. 

A remarkable evidence of the culture that emanated from each former mis- 
sion center may be gleaned from the books and religious articles recovered at 
Zuni, which Indians had kept in hiding there since the revolt of 1680. Vargas 
records in his journal that the Indian governor and his captains asked him to 
climb up to a room on the second floor, off the flat roof of one of the dwellings, 
where he was shown an altar with two large candles burning, and when some 
pieces of vestments were removed, a large number of religious articles and 
books were revealed. In accepting these articles Vargas told the Indians that he 
was taking them with him so that the father custodian at El Paso del Río del 
Norte might again consecrate them. He left two large bells that were among 
the articles found, stating that upon his return with the priest who should be 
designted to reestablish the mission at Zuüi, he would bring back the other 
articles for the church and the convent which he had ordered them to build. 
Vargas noted in his journal: 


With these arguments they remained very happy and satisfied, and they invited me 
to go and partake of the food they had prepared for me, which I did, accompanied 
by the reverend missionary fathers. We all marvelled at having experienced the said 
action on the part of the said Indians, which had not been experienced in any of the 
other pueblos or the villa of the said kingdom, for everywhere else they said that 
the religious articles had been lost or destroyed, or that they had been carried off by 
the Apaches.** 


New Mexico's submission was as yet a formality, as no Spaniards had re- 
mained in the north. But the way had been prepared, and the final phase of the 
reconquest of New Mexico was at hand. Vargas returned to El Paso and imme- 
diately began preparations for the colonizing expedition which would seal the 
victory for Spain. 

When the glad tidings of the successful campaign and the impending resto- 
ration of the whole region of New Mexico were received in Mexico City, the 
occasion was one for great rejoicing. The viceroy officially thanked the gover- 
nor of New Mexico for his services, and promised everything necessary for the 
permanent preservation of that which had been regained. By viceregal decree 
Vargas was now granted the right to solicit colonists and enlist one hundred 
soldiers for the establishment of a presidio at Santa Fe, wherever and in what- 
ever manner might be most convenient. The viceroy agreed to send a number 
of volunteer families from Mexico City. Since the five settlements of the El 
Paso district had a total of only 112 households to draw upon, all of them in a 


48. The complete listing of the books and religious articles found-at Zuñi is presented in Espinosa, First 
Expedition of Vargas, 201—203. 
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miserable economic state, Vargas traveled great distances throughout New 
Vizcaya and New Galicia recruiting additional soldiers and colonists. 

For the reestablishment of the missions, friars were immediately made 
available at El Paso, and more were promised. The commissary general of New 
Spain issued a circular letter requesting volunteers from other parts of New 
Spain. Eight friars of the College of Santa Cruz de Querétaro were accepted 
from those who volunteered in answer to the letter. They were Miguel Trizio, 
José Diez, José García Marín, Gerónimo Prieto, Antonio Baamonde, Blas 
Navarro, Domingo de Jesús María, and Francisco de Jesús María Casañas. 
They were among the eighteen friars who left El Paso with Governor Vargas 
and the colonizing expedition destined for New Mexico.” 

Finally, the expedition was ready: it consisted of one hundred soldiers, sev- 
enty families, eighteen Franciscan friars, and a number of Indian allies. The 
expedition was accompanied by nine hundred head of livestock, more than two 
thousand horses, and one thousand mules. Prominent among the leaders and 
colonists were former residents of New Mexico. The main body of the expedi- 
tion set out for Santa Fe on October 4, 1693, amid great pomp and ceremony. 
All those who were able traveled on horseback; the other colonists crowded 
into twelve mule- and horse-drawn wagons that had been outfitted at Parral. 
Six wagons and eighty mules were employed in the transportation of the sup- 
plies, and three cannon were carried in three small carriages. On October 13, 
Vargas and the cabildo took final leave of El Paso, escorted by two squads of 
"Jeather-jackets," one to guard the royal banner and the other to guard the 
horses. 

When the expedition entered the pueblo country, it learned that the na- 
tives, despite their promises of 1692, were again in rebellion against the Span- 
iards and were ready to resist them. Only Pecos, Santa Ana, Zia, and San Fe- 
lipe remained loyal. As the expedition advanced toward Santa Fe, the faithful 
Indian governor of Pecos, Juan de Ye, hastened to warn Vargas that the Tewas, 
Tanos, Picurís, Taos, Jémez, Acomas, and Moquis were prepared for battle. 


49. See documents 3— 1o, below, for complete listings of this missionary group. The ready availability of 
missionaries was in part the result ofa series of independent international developments that occurred on the 
distant gulf coast of Texas between 1682 and 1695, where, to forestall a French threat to occupy the region 
under La Salle and claim it for France, an attempt was made by Spain to establish Franciscan missions which 
eventually was unsuccessful. The missionary resources built up for that effort turned, at a most opportune 
moment, to the advantage of the missions of New Mexico. With missionaries from the College of Santa Cruz 
de Querétaro, Fray Damian Massanet had founded several missions in Texas between 1690 and 1693, but 
the missionaries and soldiers were beset by floods, drought, disease, and insurmountable Indian hostility, 
and the attempt to found missions in Texas came to an end. Meanwhile, Fray Pedro Sitjar had been sent to 
Spain to gather more missionaries for the college, and he returned to New Spain in 1692 with twenty-eight 
religious. These men were barely settled in Querétaro when the commissary of New Spain sent out the 
circular letter asking for volunteers to reestablish the missions of New Mexico. See McCloskey, Formative 
Years, 62-70. 
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Undaunted, Vargas climbed the steep mountain trail of La Bajada and entered 
into the valley of Santa Fe.” 

Without fear, Vargas proceeded directly to Santa Fe and peacefully entered 
the plaza, where the natives awaited without weapons, quiet and composed. 
Vargas addressed the Indians, who were polite but not enthusiastic, and to 
avoid a rupture between the Indians and the soldiers, the Spaniards pitched 
camp just outside the city. Thus far, by keeping the uncertain natives divided 
in loyalty, and with the support of several influential Indian chieftains, Vargas 
appeared to have the advantage in a war of nerves. 

With rumors rife that the Tewas and Tanos at Santa Fe had merely feigned 
obedience in order to cloak their treacherous plans, Vargas calmly made plans 
for the refounding of the missions and for the distribution of the missionaries 
at Santa Fe and eleven other pueblos."' The loyal Juan de Ye feared the conse- 
quences and offered to get reinforcements from his pueblo of Pecos. Because of 
these circumstances the custodian presented Vargas with a petition, signed by 
him and all the other missionaries, pleading against the distribution of the 
missionaries at that time. He regarded such an act as dangerous and injudi- 
cious and urged that the warnings of the ever-faithful Juan de Ye be heeded. 
Vargas responded courteously but reserved the decision to his own judgment.” 

For two weeks the Spaniards camped outside the gates of the walled city of 
Santa Fe, virtually without shelter, while twenty-two of their number died of 
exposure and were buried under the winter snow. Vargas finally decided to call 
a general council of war, composed of all of the leading Spanish citizens, the 
missionaries, and the military officers. The gathering was held in his tent, and 
their petitions and complaints were registered and opinions expressed. On a 
motion of the cabildo, this gathering took officially the form of a cabildo 
abierto, or open town meeting. It was unanimously agreed that the Tanos be 
obliged to return to their former pueblo of Galisteo and that the villa be reoccu- 
pied by the Spaniards, by force if necessary. The missionaries repeated that the 
time was not auspicious to distribute the missionaries as Vargas had planned.” 
These meetings could be clearly observed by the Indians, who knew full well 
what the colonists were demanding, and they were ready for resistance.” 

At four o'clock in the morning of the next day, Vargas was aroused from 


50. Before entering the hostile valley of Santa Fe, a small band of colonists fled to El Paso. Espinosa, 
Crusaders, 145-46. 

51. Vargas's journal, December 17, 1693, AGN, Historia, tomo 38, and AGI, Guadalajara, legajo 140. 

52. See documents 3 and 4, below. 

53. Vargas’ journal, December 24, 26—27, 1693. AGI, Guadalajara, legajo 140, and document 5, 
below. 

54. The paragraphs that follow, describing the days preceding the battle of Santa Fe and the victorious 
outcome for the Spaniards, are based on Vargas's journal and related documents in AGI, Guadalajara, legajo 
140, summarized in Espinosa, Crusaders, 151-62. 
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sleep by a messenger from the villa sent by a Spanish spy, who had wrapped 
himself in his cloak and in the darkness had mingled with the Indian throng in 
the patio, listening to the harangue of their governor, the gist of which was: 
“Arise, massacre the Spaniards!” Upon receiving this information in the early 
morning of December 28, Vargas immediately sounded the alarm. The gover- 
nor of Pecos was sent to his pueblo for reinforcements, and there was no delay 
in sending for the Spanish families and soldiers living inside the villa. Some 
left all their belongings behind. As one of the Spaniards escaped with his wife 
and children, they were met by a storm of darts, clods, and stone hatchets 
thrown from the walls, accompanied by hideous and vengeful threats. A squad- 
ron sent to examine the stronghold found its wall tops already lined with war- 
riors. When these saw the approaching soldiers, they raised blood-curdling 
shouts interspersed with repellent blasphemy and accompanied by a barrage of 
stones and other missiles. Indians had arrived from the surrounding area ap- 
parently to aid the rebels, but they did not enter the fray. 

For better protection Vargas quickly transferred his camp to a flat, open 
meadow directly in front of, and an arquebus shot distant from, the strong- 
hold. Then, with the cabildo and most of the soldiers, Vargas rode to the 
gateway of the villa. On the wall above the doorway stood the rebel war cap- 
tains and the most valiant warriors, among them Antonio Bolsas. Remember- 
ing his tactics of the previous year, Vargas patiently harangued the rebels from 
below, and Bolsas finally said that he would deliberate with the people and 
give an answer in the evening. Vargas returned to his tent, but received 
no answer. 

At about seven o'clock the next morning, December 29, 140 Pecos Indian 
allies came to the aid of Vargas. He again sallied forth to parley with the rebels, 
but they were defiant. The army was again formed, and Vargas boldly marched 
to the villa. But he had scarcely started to move forward when the Indians cried 
out to the Spaniards that the whole countryside was against them, including 
every Apache camp, as far west as the Moqui pueblos, and that they would kill 
everyone except the missionaries, whom they would enslave. These boasts 
were followed by a storm of darts, arrows, stones, and other heavy objects. 
“Santiago! Santiago! Death to these rebels!” cried out Vargas to his men, and 
the battle was on. 

By the morning of December 30, Santa Fe was won by the Spaniards, and as 
a sign of victory the royal banner was placed upon the walls and a cross was 
placed over the main entrance. The Indians were asked to come out to obtain 
pardon, and most of the women and children complied, accompanied by the 
rebel Bolsas. Later in the day fifty-four others, men, women, and children, 
were driven out of hiding and delivered to the guards. Large supplies of beans, 
maize, grain, and seed were confiscated and distributed to the Spanish fami- 
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lies. Vargas then ordered the colonists to take their lodging in the ample quar- 
ters of the vanquished. 

The fifty-four rebels first taken out of hiding that day, fifteen found later, 
and Antonio Bolsas, one of the leading spirits of the uprising, were executed at 
the rear of the stronghold on the following charges: having stoned and de- 
stroyed a cross placed in the center of the square, broken a statue of the Virgin 
Mary, and committed treason against God and the royal crown. Those who had 
surrendered of their own free will, about four hundred of both sexes, were dis- 
tributed among the soldiers and settlers in servitude for a period of ten years. 
After the ten-year period, if sufficiently instructed in Christian doctrine and 
citizenship, they might return to a pueblo of their choosing. As a result of the 
battle, eighty-one rebels perished: seventy by execution, nine in battle, and 
two by suicide. Of the Spaniards, only one had died in battle. The Spaniards 
now had a solid foothold in New Mexico. The victory was a crucial turning 
point in the history of the region.” 

As the year 1694 opened, the Spanish colonists were safely established 
within the walls of Santa Fe. But for the time being it was like being stranded 
on a barren island, for all the surrounding tribes were hostile. Among twenty- 
odd pueblos, only four, namely, Pecos and the Keres of Santa Ana, Zia, and 
San Felipe, remained faithful to their promises of 1692. The natives of nearly 
all the other pueblos withdrew to mesa tops and the rims of hidden canyons. 
Those of Santo Domingo and Jémez were on the mesas near their respective 
pueblos, the other Keres on the mesa of La Cieneguilla de Cochiti, and most of 
the Tanos and Tewas on the mesa of San Ildefonso, with others in nearby can- 
yons. The Picuris and Taos remained in their more distant pueblos. 

Obviously Vargas's great task was to break down a deep feeling of suspicion 
and distrust on the part of the natives, who feared punishment for the crimes of 
1680. Furthermore, the Spaniards were not only conquerors but also zealous 
crusaders for the Catholic faith, and most of the older Indian leaders were de- 
termined to retain their ancient way of life, which the Spaniards aimed to 
stamp out. The year was characterized by constant warfare that prevented the 
colonists from planting their fields. Consequently, they still depended on what 
they were able to seize from the granaries of the enemy and what little was sent 
up from Mexico. Vargas, with the aid of the missionaries, spent months plead- 
ing with the natives to submit peacefully, and only after all such efforts failed 
did he embark upon a bloody and protracted military offensive. 

In late March of 1694 the custodian Fray Salvador de San Antonio, in an 
exchange of correspondence with Governor Vargas, reviewed the course of 
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The church at Santa Ana Pueblo, 1899. Photograph courtesy of the National Anthropological 
Archives, the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


events to date and urged Vargas to delay his campaign against the hostile sur- 
rounding pueblos, reminding him of the dangers to the unprotected friars and 
colonists while he was away campaigning, and calling attention to the pre- 
carious food supply. Vargas was courteous in his replies but reserved action to 
his own judgment.” 

On April 17 the mesa of La Cieneguilla de Cochiti was taken by assault with 
the aid of loyal Indian allies. The natives were forced to submit, and consider- 
able grain and livestock were captured. Toward the end of June, Father Fran- 
cisco Farfan arrived at Santa Fe with a colony of approximately sixty-six fami- 
lies, totaling 230 persons, from Mexico. This meant more reinforcements, but 
it also meant additional mouths to feed. Faced with the grim necessity of ob- 
taining provisions at all costs, Vargas decided to embark immediately upon a 
campaign to crush the rebellious natives of Jémez and Santo Domingo, but 
since the Rio Grande was running dangerously high, the campaign was tem- 
porarily postponed. In view of this delay and the pressing need of feeding the 
colony, Vargas decided upon a trip to the abandoned Tano and Tewa pueblos, 
and from there to Picuris, to obtain maize. This mission having proved fruit- 
less, he proceeded to Taos. The natives, upon learning of the approach of the 
Spaniards, fled hastily into the nearby mountains, and large stores of grain left 
at the pueblo were easy prey. The grain reached Santa Fe without mishap. 

The delayed campaign againt the Jémez and their Santa Domingo confed- 
erates was now carried out. On July 24 the well-fortified rock of Jémez was 
carried by assault after a short and bloody battle. The “miraculous” victory 
resulted in the capture of great quantities of much-needed grain. With addi- 
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tional Indian allies, Vargas now marched to the mesa of San Ildefonso. On 
September 8 the harried natives atop the mesa laid down their arms and sued 
for peace. All New Mexico, except Picurís and Taos in the north and Acoma, 
Zuñi, and the Moqui pueblos in the far west, was now reconquered for Spain. 

The victorious campaigns of 1694 were soon followed by the spread of 
settlement and of Spanish institutions. Missions were refounded, political ju- 
risdictions (alcaldías) were reestablished, the Indian pueblos were rebuilt and 
reoccupied, and local Indian governments were again set up in them. These 
governments were on the Spanish model, the local Pueblo Indian officials, 
freely elected by their own people, being formally installed in office by the 
Spanish authorities. In Santa Fe natives from the surrounding pueblos were 
again trading their produce with the settlers and mingling as friends. 

The missionaries were now convinced that peace was secure, and on Septem- 
ber 22, 1694, they informed Vargas that they were ready to be assigned to 
missions at the pacified pueblos to the extent that their numbers permitted.” 
Between September 24 and December 21, 1694, Vargas, accompanied by the 
vice-custodian Fray Mufioz de Castro and the assigned missionaries, visited a 
number of the pueblos, where in formal ceremonies the rights and duties of the 
local Indian authorities were outlined and the loyalty of the Indian leaders was 
affirmed, and where the missionaries assigned were left to assume their minis- 
tries. Assignments to other pueblos would be made on the expected arrival of 
additional missionaries from El Paso.” 

On December 20, 1694, the recently appointed custodian, Fray Francisco 
de Vargas, now established at Santa Fe, sent a letter to the missionaries at the 
various missions thus far established requesting reports on the status of their 
missions, their accomplishments to date, and proposals for the future. The 
replies were prompt, detailed, and informative, and most of them were quite 
candid in their appraisals. The letters to their custodian present a vivid picture 
of the primitive conditions at the Pueblo Indian missions, the process of 
organizing the newly reestablished missions, and the religious efforts being 
made by the friars. They also present thoughtful comments on the character 
and qualities of their Indian charges. In general the reports were optimistic in 
tenor, although they agreed that progress in evangelizing the adult Indians 
was slow and uncertain.” 

As the year 1695 opened, New Mexico appeared to be at last laying the 
foundations of self-sufficiency and permanency. Eleven Indian missions had 


57. See document 10, below. 

58. See document 11, below. This document, or series of documents, describes in detail the ceremonies 
at the various pueblos visited. In December, 1694, Vargas freed a number of Indians who had been held cap- 
tive following the battle at Santa Fe. 

59. See documents 12—22, below. 
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been reestablished in the region surrounding Santa Fe, and the only important 
pueblos still without a mission or visita were Picurís and Taos, both of which 
were soon to have resident missionaries.” Ranches and farm sites were sur- 
veyed and occupied in the Santa Cruz Valley and along the Río Grande south- 
west of Santa Fe. On April 22, 1695, the sixty-six families recently brought 
up from Mexico were settled at the Villa Nueva de Santa Cruz, thus founding 
New Mexico's second most important settlement. On May o, forty-four addi- 
tional families arrived from Mexico and were settled in the environs of Santa 
Fe. They brought with them horses, mules, and additional livestock. Soon 
much-needed farm implements arrived from Mexico. Although New Mexico 
was still a financial burden upon the government at Mexico City, the fu- 
ture looked bright. Before the end of the year another Spanish settlement was 
established at Bernalillo, on the Río Grande some forty-five miles south of 
Santa Fe. 


The Pueblo Indian Revolt of 1696 


Now that the missionaries were distributed and the military force was some- 
what scattered, some of the hostile native governors, war chiefs, and medicine 
men began to plot another general revolt and massacre like that of 1680, and 
for similar motives. As the severe winter of 1695—96 set in, the economic 
hardships of the Spanish settlers were increasingly evident to the Indians, and 
this put confidence in the hearts of those who had lost little of their hatred for 
the Spaniards. Some of the friars suspected that such a plot was afoot as early as 
July, 1695, through rumors they heard and suspicious activity they observed 
at the various Indian pueblos.*' 

By early December it became increasingly clear to the missionaries that 
Pueblo Indian leaders were plotting a general revolt, and they notified their 
custodian. Their reports were so alarming that the custodian convoked a meet- 
ing of the definitorio of the Franciscan community at Santa Fe to review the 
situation. The prospect of withdrawing all the missionaries to Santa Fe to as- 
sure their safety was seriously discussed. On December 13, after long delibera- 
tion, a letter was written to Governor Vargas requesting that he send soldiers 
to the various pueblos to observe for themselves the seriousness of the situa- 
tion. Since Vargas did not wish to arouse the suspicion of Indian leaders about 
his motives for such action, he made no immediate military moves. 

On December 18 the custodian Fray Francisco de Vargas decided that it was 
time to obtain a further appraisal of the situation from the friars at their various 

60. See document 23, below. This document, a letter from Governor Vargas to the viceroy, summarizes 
the status of affairs in New Mexico as the year 1695 opened. 


61. See document 88, below. 
62. See document 24, below. 
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missions, and he addressed a letter to them to convene at Zia in the event that a 
general revolt should take place, advising them that he had assurances from the 
governor that he would send a well-armed military escort to protect the mis- 
sionaries and that the soldiers would remain there until Christmas if nothing 
happened in the interim. Father Francisco Corbera, at San Ildefonso, wrote to 
the custodian, "The uprising will take place, sooner or later." Meanwhile, 
nothing new happened, and it appeared that the rebellion expected at that 
time by the missionaries had miscarried because of its discovery and the pre- 
cautionary measures taken.* The months that followed were treacherous ones 
for the missionaries, and their religious activities at the missions were becom- 
ing completely ineffectual because of increasing hostile acts by their Indian 
charges. Widespread rumors of an impending revolt continued. 

In early March 1696, the fears of the missionaries for their safety became so 
alarming that the custodian pleaded with Governor Vargas to station an ade- 
quate guard of soldiers at each mission. The governor promised to send sol- 
diers to those missions that deemed military protection absolutely necessary, 
and the custodian promptly sent letters to the missionaries requesting their 
recommendations.“ In their replies the missionaries described the desperate 
situation in which they found themselves. They referred to evidence that 
meetings were being held by rebel leaders to perfect plans for a general revolt at 
the opportune moment, which might occur at any time. Father Prieto, writ- 
ing from San Juan, indicated that a well-planned uprising had been set for 
March, with Zuni, Acoma, and the Moquis joining with the rebel pueblos, 
but that it had miscarried when discovered by the missionaries. Fray José Ar- 
bizu, writing from San Cristóbal, stated that most of the natives of the pueblo 
had already withdrawn with their belongings to the mountains of Chimayó, at 
the approaches to which they had built horse traps. Some of the missionaries 
asked for guards of from six to twelve soldiers; others left the decision to the 
governor. The mission establishments were in a state of chaos.? 

On March 13 the custodian sent another petition to the governor, reporting 
on the replies of the missionaries to his previous letter and pleading for the 
military protection requested. Governor Vargas, in his reply of March 15, 
made it clear to the custodian that he had a total of only one hundred soldiers at 
his disposal, the complement of the presidio at Santa Fe, and of them sixty 
were needed to guard the horses; of the remaining forty, ten were employed in 
guarding the gates to the city, twenty-six were being sent with beasts of bur- 
den to El Paso to bring aid in livestock and food supplies, and the four others 
were his top-level associates, the lieutenant governor, the captain of the pre- 


63. See documents 25—27, below. 
64. See documents 28—30, below. 
65. See documents 31—47, below. 
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sidio, the z/férez, and the ayudante. Nevertheless, on the basis of his appraisal 
he promised to provide four soldiers each for San Juan, San Ildefonso, Taos, 
Picurís, and each of the Jémez pueblos. The governor assured the custodian 
that he would continue his vigilance in constantly reconnoitering and scouting 
the area. Meanwhile, since the missionaries believed that a revolt was immi- 
nent, all of them had withdrawn to the protection of Santa Fe, Bernalillo, and 
Santa Cruz. 

Although Governor Vargas admitted to the gravity of the situation, he 
firmly believed that he could dissuade a sufficient number of Indian leaders 
from participating in a general revolt, and he continued to refer to the fears of 
the missionaries as based on rumors and presumptions. He, too, was closely 
observing the movements of the Indians and had frequent meetings with their 
leaders. He used the stratagem of explaining to them that the stationing of 
soldiers at several of the pueblos was for their own protection as well as that of 
the Spaniards against raids by Apaches and other hostile surrounding tribes. 
Thus, Vargas believed that by discreet arguments he would not needlessly of- 
fend friendly Indian leaders and at the same time would allay the suspicions of 
leaders whose loyalty was suspect. 

Informing the missionaries of the governors decisions, the custodian re- 
quested that each of them report his final resolutions so that the custodian 
could present them to the governor. The tenor of the replies from the mission- 
aries was that under the circumstances they could not in conscience return to 
their missions without walking knowingly into the jaws of death, which 
would be sheer folly and could hardly be considered martyrdom in defense of 
the faith, for which they were prepared. The custodian sadly presented the 
information to Governor Vargas, stating that he could not force the mission- 
aries to return to their missions, nor could he impede any of them from return- 
ing if they were willing to do so at the risk of their lives. He stated that the 
rebellious Indians feared only the rigor of Spanish arms. Vargas replied that 
there was little more that he could do beyond his ongoing efforts.” 

Since the governor had made his position clear, the custodian, in informing 
the missionaries of the outcome of his pleas, asked them again for their opin- 
ions and advice. In their written replies, dated from March 29 to April 21, 
some of them of considerable length, the friars repeated in more desperate lan- 
guage the views that they had already expressed many times, and some were 
caustic in response to the governors continued comment that their fears were 
based on “rumors and suppositions.” They referred to repeated insults heaped 
upon them by the Indians during religious services; the profaning of religious 
articles and statues; the theft of large numbers of livestock, sheep, and horses 


66. See documents 48—49, below. 
67. See documents 50—67, below. 
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from the mission establishments; the inability to maintain any discipline 
among their charges and the disruption of all religious aspects of mission life; 
the abandonment or semiabandonment of the missions by the natives; and the 
false story persistently circulated by representatives of rebel Indians that the 
Spaniards were planning to kill all the rebel and apostate Indians at the op- 
portune time, thus inciting and arousing fear in the minds of the otherwise 
peaceful Indian populace.® Resigned to whatever might befall them, a few of 
the missionaries quietly returned to their missions. Most of the salvageable 
religious articles of the missions had already been removed to Santa Fe and 
Santa Cruz. 

Toward the end of March, Governor Vargas reported to the viceroy on the 
discouraging developments of recent months. The plea that clung to every 
word of his letter was for more colonists and much needed food and other sup- 
plies. He estimated that there were 276 families in the upper Rio Grande 
country, and he repeated that the colony would continue to be in grave danger 
until there were at least 500 families settled there, along with the presidio of 
one hundred soldiers. Then and then only, he stated, could New Mexico offer 
security and self-sufficiency to the settlers and success to the missionaries. 
Seven weeks later, on May 17, the father custodian wrote a short letter to the 
Franciscan commissary general stating that Fray José Diez was on his way to 
Mexico to report verbally on the critical status of the missions, and indicating 
that the subject was not discussed in the letter because it might conflict with 
what Governor Vargas might be reporting to the viceroy.” 

Finally, the event predicted by the missionaries took place. On June 4, 
1696, news of widespread acts of open rebellion began to pour into Santa Fe 
from every side. That day the Indians brutally murdered five missionaries and 
twenty-one Spaniards, burned and desecrated mission churches and convents 
and abandoned their pueblos, and the rebel leaders took their people to nearby 
mesa tops and mountains. The missionaries who lost their lives were Fray 
Francisco Corbera, Fray José Arbizu, Fray Antonio Carbonel, Fray Francisco 
de Jesús María, and Fray Antonio Moreno.’' The general revolt had been 
planned with poor coordination, but the prospects for what might imme- 
diately follow were fearful to contemplate. Only the loyal leaders at Pecos, 
Tesuque, San Felipe, Santa Ana, and Zia, and the warriors who followed them, 
remained faithful to the Spaniards. 

During the evening of that fateful day Vargas received four communications 


68. See documents 68— 78, below. 

69. Vargas to the viceroy, Santa Fe, March 28, 1696. AGI, Guadalajara, legajo 141; Espinosa, Cru- 
saders, 238-39. 

70. See document 79, below. 

71. The cruel manner in which these friars met their deaths is described in documents 87 and 88, below. 
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reporting these events. The first was from Fray Alfonso Jiménez de Cisneros, 
of Cochití, writing from San Felipe, reporting that after mass the entire popu- 
lation of Cochití had withdrawn to a nearby mesa with all the cattle, sheep, 
and horses of the mission, whereupon he fled on foot to San Felipe." There he 
joined Fernando de Chávez, the alcalde mayor of Bernalillo, who was there with 
the residents of that village. The other letters to the governor were from 
Chávez and Roque Madrid, the alcalde mayor of Santa Cruz, and the loyal In- 
dian governor of Tesuque, who requested immediate military aid. Because of 
the many warnings from the missionaries and the resulting precautionary steps 
already taken by the governor, he was not taken completely by surprise. 

Governor Vargas acted swiftly. Among other steps, he wrote to the custo- 
dian on June 9 telling him to withdraw immediately all of the remaining mis- 
sionaries to the safety of Santa Fe.” A similar message was sent to Roque Ma- 
drid at Santa Cruz to call in all the missionaries in the vicinity who might still 
be at their posts. The a/calde mayor at Pecos was ordered to gather one hundred 
friendly Indian warriors and, with the two missionaries there, hasten to Santa 
Fe. Military squadrons were sent out to defend all the places to which he had 
directed the Spanish settlers to be withdrawn for safety, and scouting parties 
scoured the area for information on rebel movements. Bartolomé de Ojeda, the 
loyal Indian governor of Santa Ana, kept Vargas posted on developments and 
reported that he had definite information that the Jémez had been joined by 
hostile Acomas and were awaiting Moqui, Zufii, and Ute confederates before 
attacking. On June 11 he reported that this conspiracy had apparently broken 
up, for there were fresh tracks leading toward Acoma.” During the ensuing 
weeks of campaigning, Vargas and his principal military leaders were con- 
stantly in the saddle. Much was learned of the location of the secret rebel hid- 
ing places by spies and through the grilling of captured rebels. 

Scraps of evidence pointed to Lucas Naranjo of Cochití as one of those pri- 
marily responsible for the continuing warfare, and to the location where he was 
in hiding with a large force of warriors. From his temporary headquarters at 
Santa Cruz, on July 23, Vargas led a well-organized army to find Naranjo, and 
after crossing the Río Grande near the pueblo of San Juan, the force reached 
the rebel leaders well-guarded mountain stronghold. Naranjo and his warriors 
were quietly waiting among the rocks overlooking a dark forested canyon 
through which the Spaniards had to pass, where he planned to entrap and anni- 
hilate them. During the perilous attack, Naranjo was observed making a de- 
termined effort to kill Fray Juan Alpuente, the chaplain of the expedition. An 
arrow struck the chaplain in the leg, but he was unscathed thanks to the pro- 


72. See document 8o, below. 
73. See document 81, below. 
74. See Ojeda's letter to Vargas, document 82, below. 
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The church at Zuñi Pueblo, 1879. Photograph courtesy of the National Anthropological Ar- 
chives, the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


tection of his leather boots. Naranjo now became the special target of the Span- 
iards, and within moments a soldier appeared holding aloft Naranjo’s severed 
head. Shortly afterward, the hostile Indians fled and victory was won. Vargas 
and his men returned to Santa Fe to celebrate the victory, and his Indian allies 
returned to their pueblos. The Pecos were given Naranjo’s head, at their re- 
quest, to carry back to their pueblo as a trophy of victory. For the Spaniards the 
victory was a crucial turning point in the war.” 

After two months of constant military campaigning, the war to subdue the 
rebellion was half won. Of the five most powerful enemy groups—the Jémez 
and their confederates, Acoma and the western pueblos, Naranjo and his fol- 
lowing, Picurís, and the concentration at Taos—two had been effectively 
broken up. The victory over the Jémez was decisive, and it impressed their 
confederates from Acoma, Zuñi, and the Moqui pueblos, who were no longer a 
serious factor in the revolt. Naranjo, the guiding spirit of a large group in the 
Cochití Mountains, was dead. The economic pressure on the Indians was dev- 


75. See document 88, below. 
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astating, as the fields could not be cultivated and the Spaniards carried off large 
quantities of corn and other supplies after each battle. The Spaniards had only 
to hold on a few more months, for the hardships that were being suffered by the 
Indians, many of whom were roaming like beasts in the mountains and can- 
yons, starving and homeless, could not possibly be endured in the coming 
winter months. Lack of cooperation among the rebel leaders, in fact enmity 
between some of them, intensified by the suffering of the Indian populace that 
followed them about in constant fear, was working strongly in Vargas's favor. 
Only the western and the northern and northeastern pueblo areas remained to 
be visited by Vargas to assure that remaining pockets of resistance were under 
his control. 

On July 31, 1696, Vargas sent a detailed report to the viceroy notifying 
him for the first time of the Pueblo Indian revolt and the existing state of the 
rebellion at that date. The report was accompanied by a copy of his day-to-day 
journal since his last report, which had been sent on March 28 past, and letters 
to the viceroy dated July 30 and August 1. The large package of mail also 
included correspondence to be delivered at El Paso and Parral. The report of 
July 31 presented a detailed record of the general Indian revolt from the events 
of June 4 through the crucial victory of the Spaniards on July 23.” In his letter 
of July 30, Vargas repeated his request for more colonists. He requested imme- 
diate replacements for the fifty-eight soldiers and male settlers who had died in 
the wars of the reconquest and in epidemics. He also included an extensive 
inventory of immediate needs such as food supplies, clothing, oxen, livestock, 
mules, arms, and maize necessary to feed the colony until the next harvest, 
stating that grain that he could capture by force of arms from the enemy would 
supply the colony for only three or four months.” 

Since the authorities in Mexico City were usually dealing with the needs of 
distant New Mexico on the basis of information three to four months old, the 
length of time for mail to travel from one point to the other, action on urgent 
messages was usually too late to be of immediate help. A month after the revolt 
of June 4, both civil and religious authorities in Mexico were sending instruc- 
tions to Governor Vargas and the father custodian based on the situation in 
New Mexico as it existed several months before the outbreak of the general 
revolt. Thus, much of the advice given to the governor and the custodian on 
July 4, 1696, was off the mark.” 

By July 19, the Franciscan commissary general in Mexico had learned of the 

76. See document 88, below. In this important document Vargas places in broader perspective the im- 
portant Franciscan documents of the period but vainly emphasizes his own achievements while making only 
passing reference to the important role of the missionaries through their repeated advance warnings of the 
impending revolt and their many contributions during the course of the rebellion in the period reported. 


77. See Espinosa, Crusaders, 268—69. 
78. See document 83, below, and Espinosa, Crusaders, 263. 
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revolt in New Mexico and the martyrdom of five of the missionaries, and he 
wrote a letter of condolence addressed to all of the missionaries there, praising 
the martyrs for giving up their lives for the greater glory of God and exhorting 
the others to persist in their efforts.” On July 21 the custodian wrote to the 
commissary general notifying him of the Indian revolt, the tragic deaths of five 
of the missionaries, and the deplorable status of the missions.” That same day 
he addressed to the father guardian at El Paso an interesting personal letter in 
the nature of a defense of his actions relative to the revolt, with criticism of 
Vargas's policies. In it he noted: “I cannot write. . . at length about all that 
which has happened. The omissions of the lord governor in reporting on this 
revolt are many.” ®' 

A letter from Fray Francisco de Vargas to the father provincial, Clemente de 
Ledesma, dated July 21, 1696, was his most detailed and comprehensive re- 
port to any of his superiors in Mexico on the revolt of June 4 and the current 
status of the custody and missions of New Mexico. The letter, along with other 
papers, was carried in person by Fray Juan de Alpuente, as the custodian did 
not wish to entrust the messages to a civilian messenger who might permit his 
letters and the accompanying papers to fall into the hands of Governor Var- 
gas, “or that they be hidden, or that anyone obscure the truth which is so clear 
and evident." ” 

Meanwhile, the last skirmishes of the warfare in New Mexico were being 
fought. In August, Vargas led an expedition to Acoma. There he attempted to 
lure the Acomas down from their mesa so that he could fight them more to his 
advantage. But none descended, and after three days the siege was lifted and he 
returned to Santa Fe. Vargas was now ready for an expedition to Picurís and 
Taos. With Santa Cruz as temporary headquarters, this campaign began in 
early September. At Taos, Vargas succeeded in attaining the peaceful submis- 
sion of the Indian leaders and the return of the people from the nearby moun- 
tain canyons to their pueblo. Early in October, Vargas then proceeded to 
Picurís. Picurís was found abandoned. The Spaniards pursued the fugitives, 
accompanied by a number of Apaches, Tewas, and Tanos, who were headed for 
the buffalo plains. On October 26 the Spaniards caught up with the rebels on 
the slopes of a ravine, where the Indians made a desperate attempt to escape. 
Some eighty men, women, and children were captured. Don Lorenzo, the gov- 
ernor of Picurís, and some others had escaped eastward with the Apaches, 
where they were made slaves of the Cuartelejo Apaches in what is now western 
Kansas. The captives were taken by Vargas and his party to Santa Fe, where 


79. See document 84, below. 
80. See document 85, below. 
81. See document 86, below. 
82. See document 87, below. 
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they were distributed among the soldiers and citizens who had participated in 
the campaign, to be held hostage until the Picurís should return to their 
pueblo. The last serious obstacle to the restoration of peace and order in New 
Mexico had been crushed.” 

Following the Picurís campaign, more groups of frightened natives gradu- 
ally emerged from their mesa and mountain retreats, and a number of the rebel 
Indian leaders voluntarily submitted. Some of the most recalcitrant rebel lead- 
ers were tracked down with the aid of Indian allies and executed. By the end of 
November all che Indians in the districts surrounding Santa Fe, Santa Cruz, 
and Bernalillo were at peace. Vargas was awaiting peaceful gestures from some 
of the Tanos, the Jémez, Santa Clara, Pojoaque, and Acoma and the western 
pueblos, but they were no longer a danger. During the long months of war a 
large number of the dispersed Indians took up residence among the Apaches 
and in the western pueblos, and others had joined the Navajos. Thus, as the 
pueblos were reoccupied, their populations were more sparse than before the 
revolt. Otherwise, by the end of 1696 the submission of the Pueblo Indians to 
Spanish authority was complete. New Mexico could now turn to peaceful pur- 
suits, the most important of which were economic reconstruction and reestab- 
lishment of the missions. Basic agricultural pursuits had been abandoned dur- 
ing the war, and the missions, with several rare exceptions, were in a shambles 
and without adequate supplies for their reestablishment.” 

The custodian, Fray Francisco de Vargas, who only a few months earlier had 
virtually given up hope, now, with peace restored and the Indians returning to 
their pueblos, viewed the future with renewed hope and optimism. On No- 
vember 23 he wrote to Governor Vargas in a conciliatory and friendly tone, 
requesting a reply attesting to his merits and services and those of the other 
missionaries during the period of Indian warfare. The governor replied in de- 
tail with fulsome praise of the valuable contributions of the custodian and his 
missionaries in the course of the long months of the rebellion and paid special 
tribute to the five Franciscan martyrs." Five days later the custodian wrote to 
the viceroy recounting the sad situation of the missions but emphasizing the 
hopeful prospects for the future. He requested, after consultation with the 
governor, that a complement of twenty missionaries be assigned to the New 
Mexico missions, fifteen for the northern missions and five for the El Paso area. 
A listing of their proposed distribution accompanied the letter. * 

A letter to the viceroy from Governor Vargas, in full accord with that of the 
custodian, accompanied the mail to Mexico City. The governor closed his 


83. Espinosa, Crusaders, 272—835. 

84. Ibid., 296—97. 

85. See documents 89—90, below. 

86. See documents 91—92, below. The total was twenty-one including the father procurator general. 
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letter with a strong statement that the missionaries who should come should 
not do so with the illusion that guards would be provided for the protection of 
their lives; he did not want them to be making petitions for guards to be sta- 
tioned at the missions, but they could rely on his vigilance.” Several months 
later the authorities in Mexico approved the sending of additional missionaries 
to provide the complement requested by the governor and the custodian. The 
New Mexico communities still were to have many a "starving time" to over- 
come, but welcome aid continued to be provided by the authorities in Mexico. 
The Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696 was the last stand of the Pueblo Indian medi- 
cine men and war chiefs to throw off the yoke of Spanish rule.” 


Considering the success that he achieved in reconquering and recolonizing 
New Mexico, Governor Vargas stands out as one of the great figures in the 
colonial history of Spanish North America. The records also show the impor- 
tant contribution to the success of the enterprise by the bold and capable Span- 
ish military leaders with whom Vargas surrounded himself, the military sup- 
port of loyal Pueblo Indian leaders and their warriors, and the courageous 
cooperation of the Franciscan missionaries under their able leader, the custo- 
dian Fray Francisco de Vargas. The custodians diplomacy contributed greatly 
to the successful repacification of New Mexico. Fray Francisco de Vargas must 
be recognized as one of the notable churchmen of New Mexican colonial his- 
tory. The common goals of the governor and the custodian, expressed in their 


87. See document 95, below. 

88. See document 94, below. 

89. In 1696, Governor Vargas's five-year appointment as governor expired. Although he had early ap- 
pealed for reappointment, Don Pedro Rodríguez Cubero had already obtained the governorship for a term of 
five years and took office at Santa Fe in July, 1697. Rodríguez Cubero was able to arouse the colonists and 
cabildo almost unanimously against Vargas, and after his thirty days’ residencia Vargas was imprisoned at 
Santa Fe for nearly three years. At the Spanish court across the Atlantic, ignorant of these local develop- 
ments, the king approved the reappointment of Vargas to the governorship to succeed Rodríguez Cubero, 
giving him the honorary title of “Pacificator” and granting him the title of Marqués de la Nava de Barcinas. 
It was not until the spring of 1700 that the authorities in Madrid learned that Vargas had been held a 
prisoner in Santa Fe since October 2, 1697. After his release, in the summer of 1700, he was fully exoner- 
ated, and in the winter of 1703 he returned to his old post as governor of New Mexico. Before his arrival, 
Rodríguez Cubero had fled in cowardly fashion, and the cabildo promptly humiliated itself by retracting all 
the charges which it had preferred against Vargas. (Espinosa, Crusaders, 307-56.) Vargas was soon cam- 
paigning. In the following spring, however, while pursuing a band of troublesome Apaches in the Sandía 
Mountains, he was stricken by a severe fever. The chaplain of the expedition urged him to return to Ber- 
nalillo immediately, but he replied that there was no better way to die, if this were to be his fate, than in the 
service of God and king. However, his illness worsened, and after much pleading by his companions he was 
carried to Bernalillo on the shoulders of faithful Indian allies, where he was given medical treatment. On 
April 5, after making his last confession several times, he requested that he be clothed in the habit of the 
Third Order of Saint Francis. (Letter from Juan Páez Hurtado to Ignacio López de Zárate, Santa Fe, April 
20, 1704, Archives of the Marqués de la Nava de Barcinas, Madrid, courtesy of John L. Kessell.) On April 7 
he drew up his last will and testament. Governor Vargas died at Bernalillo on April 8, 1704, and his body 
was taken to Santa Fe for burial. (Espinosa, Crusaders, 358—62.) 
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candid, realistic, sometimes acerbic, but mutually respected, exchanges of 
views, represented a basic harmony between church and state during the cru- 
cial period, confirmed by the documents translated below, that was in marked 
contrast with the bitter conflicts between the two authorities that had charac- 
terized the troublous years in the province before 1680. That earlier conflict 
contributed to the Pueblo revolt of 1680 and the expulsion of the Spaniards. 
The advance warnings of the Franciscans apprising Governor Vargas of the 
plans of rebel Indian leaders to carry out the general revolt in 1696 removed 
the element of surprise that had accompanied the successful revolt of 1680, 
and they were a factor that contributed to the victory of the Spaniards. 

It would be many years before the New Mexico frontier would be free from 
the dangers of outlying, wandering Indian tribes: Navajos, Utes, and Apaches. 
Nevertheless, with the suppression of the Pueblo Indian revolt of 1696 and the 
pacification of the pueblos, the permanency of the European settlements in 
northern New Mexico was assured. 

During the century that followed, the Spanish-speaking population of New 
Mexico grew at a remarkable rate. In 1697, according to contemporary esti- 
mates of the cabildo, the population of the colony totaled some 1,500 persons, 
including approximately 96 New Mexican Spanish families, totaling 404 per- 
sons; 17 families of Mexicans of the group that had been residing at Santa Fe 
before 1680 and who had returned from El Paso in 1693, totaling 71 persons; 
124 families of residents from Zacatecas and Sombrerete, including twenty- 
five orphans, totaling 449 persons; and 83 persons listed as bachelors, or- 
phans, single women, and other individuals of mixed blood.? This did not 
include the higher officials and their families and the Franciscan missionaries. 

By 1776 the population of New Mexico, exclusive of the El Paso district, 
identified as Spanish and persons of mixed blood reached approximately 
9,742. By 1790 the Hispanic population of northern New Mexico was over 
15,000. The most populous centers were Santa Fe, Santa Cruz, and Albuquer- 
que. The total population of the region, including Indians, was approximately 
25,709. The Hispanic residents of northern New Mexico by then far outnum- 
bered their Pueblo Indian neighbors.?' This distant corner of the old Spanish 
Empire, now a part of the United States, the oldest continuous Hispanic com- 
munity in the American Southwest, remains to this day a community that is 
nearly half Spanish in language and cultural background. 

90. The cabildo of Santa Fe to the King, December 28, 1698. AGI, Guadalajara, leg. 142. 


91. The above census estimates are based on Jones, Los Paisanos, 1 10—34, and Alicia V. Tjarks, "Demo- 
graphic, Ethnic and Occupational Structure of New Mexico," The Americas 35 (1978): 45—88. 
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